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New Officers of the National Council 


The Rt. Rev. Philip Cook, 
named by National Coun- 
cil to be its First Vice- 
President. (See page 49) 


The Rt. Rev. F. B. Bart- 
lett assumes Domestic 
Missions Executive Secre- 
taryship in addition to 
episcopal duties 


JANuARY, 1934 


Dornakal Greets Our First Missionaries 


Long awaited participation of our Church 
in work in India begins with the arrival 
of the Shrivers in Bishop Azariah’s diocese 


By Catherine H. Shriver 


Editorial Correspondent, THe Spirit or Missions 


In our December issue (page 657) we 
reported the safe arrival on St. Luke’s 
Day (October 18, 1933), in Dornakal, 
India, of the Rev. and Mrs. George Van 
B. Shriver. Within a few days of this 
date Mrs. Shriver wrote her first impres- 
sions of her new surroundings for THE 
Spirit oF Missions Family. This article 
is the first of many which the Editors 
expect to receive from the Shrivers, tell- 
ing of this new and important work 
which we are undertaking in cooperation 
with other branches of the Anglican Com- 
munion in India. 

vA 7 f. 

NDIA, AT LAST! After two months spent 
| in England, and one month spent on 

the ocean, we arrived in Madras on 
October 15. We gave thanks to God-not 
only for a safe journey, but also for hav- 
ing brought us, at last, to this great coun- 
try which for so long a time we had been 
hoping to see. 

Our first few days here were full of new 
sights, vivid impressions. 

Two days spent in Madras revealed it 
to be a city of contrasts. The 360,000 
inhabitants are for the most part Indians, 
Anglo-Indians, Englishmen, and Amer- 
icans. There is a strange mixture of the 
Orient and the Occident which surprised 


us as we had expected to find Madras a 
truly Indian city. Methods of transpor- 
tation consisted of the picturesque ox- 
cart, the rickshaw drawn by an Indian 
coolie, the horse and carriage, side by side 
with shiny new bicycles with tinkling 
bells, bright blue and green touring cars 
with raucous horns which serve as taxis, 
slow-moving street cars, and rickety 
buses. European business houses and 
stores and official buildings, most of them 
large in size and built of white stucco, 
formed a marked contrast to the Indian 
bazaars where the shops were in low, dark 
buildings, and where most of the wares 
were displayed in front in bewildering 
confusion. The large, airy white bunga- 
lows of the Europeans and of the high- 
salaried Indians looked quite unlike the 
small, one-room thatched-roof huts which 
we saw in sections of the city. I felt as 
if I were seeing very plainly two great 
contrasts: one between the wealth and 
the poverty of India; the other between 
the customs of the East and the West. 
As our train left Madras to carry us 
north to Dornakal, we left city life be- 
hind us. We found great stretches of 
country on either side of the railway. 
Here was the India I had read about and 
of which I had seen pictures. We saw 
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brilliant green rice fields, and Indian 
workers, clad only in bright red loin 
cloths and white turbans, standing ankle- 
deep in the water, transplanting rice 
plants. We saw small villages, isolated— 
no roads connected them with any other 
village—and seemingly sufficient unto 
themselves—just groups of thatched-roof 
mud huts. Herds and herds of half- 
starved cows and buffalos, sheep and 
goats wandered over the land, nibbling at 
the short grass. The impression as we 
flashed by was that the outside world was 
composed of brilliant and varied colors— 
green paddy fields, red loin cloths, red 
and green sarees, brown villages, and 
tawny herds of cattle seeking in vain for 
food from the land on which they roam. 


As the town of Dornakal is the center 
of the diocese, it merits description in 
detail. It is rural. In front of our bun- 
galow there is a stretch of open, rock- 
strewn land, with narrow footpaths cross- 
ing it at various angles. Here from early 
morning until evening Indian shepherds 
bring their herds of cows and _ buffalos, 
sheep and goats, to graze on the short 
grass. We found it difficult at first to 
“Separate the sheep from the goats” be- 
cause the animals resemble each other, 
and because they are totally unlike our 


American sheep and goats. But they are 
readily distinguishable, as soon as you 
learn that goats’ tails go up and sheep’s 
tails go down! 

The railroad tracks divide Dornakal 
into two parts. On one side of the tracks 
is the original village with its bazaar or 
market, Indian huts, Hindu temple, Mo- 
hammedan mosque. Here also are the 
parish church of Dornakal and the Dioce- 
san Girls’ Boarding School.* We visited 
the boarding school one afternoon and 
found some of the girls pounding Indian 
corn for their evening meal. They are a 
happy, bright-looking group of girls, of 
various ages, from many parts of the 
diocese. 


The majority of the mission buildings 
are on the other side of the railroad 
tracks. Here the days teem with activ- 
ity. There is a boys’ industrial school, 
where boys of different ages learn car- 
pentry and leather-work; a coeducational 
school where the boys and girls study 
such subjects as language (ten-year-old 
children study Telugu, Urdu, and Eng- 
lish), history, arithmetic, and Bible; a 
Divinity School to which come men (and 


*Miss Young, the principal of this school, has. 
writen an article on her work for THE SPIRIT OF 
MISsioNS which will appear in an early issue. 


OLDER BOYS GRINDING 


The educational mission in Dornakal inclu 
Boys’ Training School, 


CORN FOR THEIR EVENING MEAL 


des the Diocesan Girls’ Boarding School, the 


and a Divinity School—all are training boys and girls to take 


their places as Christians in India 
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ALUMNI 


one of the Shanghai clergy mentioned to 
me the names of the seven recently elect- 
ed vestrymen, I recognized three of them 
as from Mahan School: that in Shanghai 
where the graduates of our other schools 
outnumber the Mahan men a hundred to 
one. When we were closed in 1927, as 
a result of military occupation, though 
only three per cent of our student body 
were born in Christian homes, nearly 
sixty per cent of our students had made 
some profession of a Christian faith. 

With the revolution of March, 1927, 
Mahan came to a full stop. Our prem- 
ises were occupied by soldiers, and con- 
tinued so until the end of April, 1928, a 
little over thirteen months. When our 
premises were finally vacated, so much 
damage had been done that only one 
building, the residence of the principal, 
was fit for use. Furthermore, the new 
official regulations governing mission 
schools had come into force, adding to 
the difficulty of carrying on. An attempt 
was made to resume. But when in the 
autumn of 1928 the Rev. E. H. Forster 
reopened the preparatory school for 
Mahan, he was stopped by peremptory 
official order. So, for the combination of 
reasons indicated, our work continued in 
abeyance. During the ensuing years, a 
part of our buildings were occupied for 
a time by the Chinese Customs Office, and 
later by the Flood Relief Commission. 
But for the most part, after our resump- 
tion of residence here in 1929, we looked 
out upon empty buildings that were lit- 
tle more than ruins. It was not easy to 
live, day in and day out, in the presence 
of something that bore so much the as- 
pect of a corpse. Occasionally came the 
variation of an invasion of soldiers, desir- 
ing, very naturally, to make use of these 
buildings that were standing unoccupied. 
The outlook was very dark. Often the 
temptation was upon me to propose the 
deliberate demolition of the buildings 
and the sale of the bricks for what they 
would bring. 

Then most unexpectedly, there came 
last fall the opportunity to reopen. To 
reopen without any limitation upon our 
Christian procedures; without any em- 
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SUPPORT PREOPENED -MAHAN SCHOOL 


barrassing requirements or restrictions; 
to resume exactly as we were, or as we 
might elect to be. This was well worth 
having waited for! 

The opportunity came, however, pre- 
cisely at the time when the Mission of- 
ficials were in the midst of efforts to ad- 
just themselves to substantial reductions 
in the budget. To meet the situation, a 
curtailing of expenditures at every point 
was of course inevitable. At such a 
juncture, for the Mission to raise the sum 
necessary for the reconditioning of our 
school was out of the question. It seemed 
for a while as if the opportunity that had 
offered so fair could not be embraced. 

But that led to the opening of a new 
chapter in Mahan School’s history. The 
alumni came forward with offers of help. 
And they made good. They, and their 
friends, raised nearly four thousand dol- 
lars, a sum sufficient to put into usable 
condition about one-half of our buildings. 
That was done; and on September 4, 
1933, Mahan School reopened, with 
eighty boys in three classes. We are 
again a “going concern.” As I look out 
of the window I see our lawn, hitherto so 
desolate, alive with boys, a group select- 
ed with great care from applicants more 
than double the number admitted. These 
boys are here with the happiest of hearts, 
taking up the torch of the old Mahan. 
They will revive in their young lives the 
old “Mahan spirit,” and continue its 
splendid contribution to the nation 
through the lines of business, education, 
Government, and Church. 

The enthusiasm which the alumni, 
most of them still just young fellows, put 
into their campaign for the rehabilita- 
tion and revival of their old school was 
noteworthy. I have always known the 
boys as profoundly loyal to their school 
and their old teachers; but the move- 
ment they undertook brought out unsus- 
pected depths of expression which have 
made me feel more even than I ever did 
before (and I have always felt it deeply) 
the infinite worth-whileness of our 
school. Certain responses from the old 
boys have revealed that seeds were full of 
life, that seemed to have fallen so dead. 
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The life has simply waited its call to 
emerge. With these responses there has 
come to me a new confidence in the fu- 
ture of China, as I have new evidence of 
the fruitage of past efforts. 

For the spring term, many applica- 
tions are already in. Then, we shall 
reach the number of one hundred, which 
is our present dormitory capacity. For 
any additions to that number, or the re- 
ception of a new class in ordinary course 
next autumn, we must await the recon- 
ditioning of the remaining half of our 
buildings; and the means thereunto are 


Touring Sao Paulo 


Rese ACCOMPANIED by the Rev. 
John G. Ito (and at times by other 
clergy), I made an evangelistic tour in 
the State of Sao Paulo. 

In twenty-six days I traveled on four- 
teen trains, in one cart, one wagon, two 
canoes, three trucks, four buses, and ten 
automobiles. In these last the trips aver- 
aged twenty miles each. I stayed at ten 
hotels and was entertained in six Japanese 
homes, while a day was spent on a little 
river steamer and four nights on trains. 

We held thirty-six services; fifty-nine 


not yet in sight. The alumni have ex- 
hausted their present abilities. They 
will give further aid in the future as oc- 
casion may require; but after achieving 
what they have done, after the supreme 
effort they have just made, they must 
have a rest. But we wait on, in perfect 
confidence that He for whose glory the 
whole project of this school was con- 
ceived and has been carried on, will af- 
ford, in the “mysterious ways” that He 
can command, the means and ways for 
the doing of whatever task He has as- 
signed. 


for the Lord Christ 


By the Rt. Rev. William M. M. Thomas, D.D. 


Missionary Bishop of Southern Brazil, 1928- 


persons were confirmed, and forty-three . 


baptized. One deacon was advanced to 
the priesthood and three services of dedi- 
cation were held. 

At Quilombo, where in days past op- 
pressed slaves took refuge from their 
masters but where there is now a flour- 
ishing Japanese colony, a class of six was 
confirmed. These all came from Shinto- 
ism and comprised two families of four 


generations. Perhaps it rarely hap- 
pens that two groups of four genera- 
tions each meet together at the 


same house to accept the Lord Jesus as 
guide and Saviour. ‘The two old men 
were eighty-one and eighty-three years of 
age. They were interested in the visit 
of our Presiding Bishop to Japan, and 
one of them told me that he was born in 
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the year that Admiral Perry visited 
Japan. Their great-grandsons had just 
been baptized. 

At Sete Barras, so called from seven 
bars of gold once hidden here, we held a 
service in a house given to the Church as 
a future chapel or residence. The thir- 
teen confirmed there form the nucleus of 
a new congregation of Brazilians. 

On the trip west from the City of Sao 
Paulo we traveled many miles through 
coffee plantations, where so much coffee 
has just been harvested that the world 
cannot possibly consume it all. In many 
places the farmers cannot sell it for 
enough to pay the cost of raising it. 
There had not been rain for some months 
and the underbrush was dry and the 
forest fires covered the whole countryside 
with a funereal pall of smoke for a dis- 
tance of nearly two hundred miles. 

Good congregations met us at each sta- 
tion, entertained us with royal hospitality, 
and showed such eagerness to know more 
about the message of the Gospel that the 
difficulties of travel and the hindrances of 
the work in establishing the Kingdom of 
God were forgotten in the joy of minis- 
tering to the hungry and true of heart. 

On this trip I visited four new stations 
for the first time. Thus does the King- 
dom grow and spread its branches! 


Japanese Diocese Completes First Decade 


Bishop of Tokyo reviews ten years’ progress 
in his diocese which was born amid the ashes 
and debris of the great Tokyo earthquake 


By the Rt. Rev. Yonetaro Matsui, D. D. 


Second Bishop of Tokyo, 1928- 


The decennial anniversaries recently 
celebrated by the Japanese Dioceses of 
Tokyo and Osaka should be occasions 
for profound thanksgiving and rejoicing 
throughout the Anglican Communion. 
Tue Spirit oF Missions in order to ob- 
serve fittingly this epochal event asked 
the present Japanese Bishops of these two 
dioceses to tell Churchmen in America 
just what these ten years have meant to 
the Church in Japan. Bishop Matsui’s 
article, which we begin here, will be fol- 
lowed in an early issue by the Bishop of 


Osaka’s own narrative. 
years ago from ashes and debris. 
Before the first Bishop could be 
consecrated, what had been set aside as 
the first native diocese of the Nippon 
Seikokwai had been destroyed in the 
dreadful calamity of September, 1923, 
which swept away men and women, boys 
and girls, church buildings, schools, hos- 
pitals—all the life of what was to be the 
first diocese. And from those ashes and 
debris has grown up the Diocese of 
Tokyo. 

At the fourteenth General Synod of 
the Church in Japan, held April 26, 1923, 
the two native Dioceses of Tokyo and 
Osaka were created. Thus sixty-four 
years after the advent of the first mis- 
sionary from the Church in America, fifty 
years after the first settlement of mis- 
sionaries in Tokyo, and thirty-six years 
after the establishment of the Nippon 
Seikokwai, two self-governing native dio- 
ceses were founded. The constitution 
and canons of the then Nippon Seikokwai 


stated: 


Part ONE 
HE DiocEsE of Tokyo began ten 
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When there are six or more self-supporting 
parishes, each with one or more Japanese priests 
in charge, located closely together, they may 
apply for the formation of a diocese through 
the Board of the Nippon Seikokwai, after ful- 
filling the requirements stated elsewhere. 


In the case of Tokyo, eight such self- 
supporting parishes applied for the forma- 
tion of a diocese. They were St. An- 
drew’s Church in Shiba founded by the 
S.P.G.; St. Paul’s in Kyobashi and the 
Church of the Saviour in Fukugawa 
founded by the C.M.S.; and Holy Trinity 
in Tsukiji, St. John’s in Asakusa, Christ 
Church in Kanda, Grace Church in Koji- 
machi, and All Saints’ in Kanda, all 
brought into being by the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society. Each pos- 
sessed land and buildings. All supported 
their priests and met their own operating 
expenses. Within the area (Greater 
Tokyo) to be designated as the new dio- 
cese there were (in addition to the eight 
self-supporting parishes) twelve other 
churches that were not self-supporting: 
four were under the jurisdiction of the 
S.P.G. (Sanko Church, Shiba; St. Barna- 
bas’, Ushigome; Meijiro Church, and the 
Omori Church); two under C.M.S. (Im- 
manuel, Kojimachi, and Zion, Shibuya), 
and six American Mission parishes (the 
Tsukishima Church; True Light Church, 
Fukugawa; the Church of Divine Love, 
Shitaya; St. Timothy’s, Hongo; Christ 
Church, Senju; and Holy Trinity, Su- 
gamo). ‘Though these parishes were not 
all helped by the missionary societies, yet 
none of them could properly be called 
self-supporting. 

Following the action of the General 
Synod, the Synod of the newly organized 
Diocese of Tokyo met and elected as its 
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THE FIRST BISHOP OF TOKYO 


The late Joseph S. Motoda led his diocese 
through the five trying years which followed 
the earthquake of 1923 


first Bishop, the Rev. J. S. Motoda, direc- 
tor of St. Paul’s University, and long a 
prominent figure not only in the Nippon 
Seikokwai but also in the whole Japanese 
Christian movement, and one who for his 
outstanding effort in behalf of Japanese 
education had been honored by the Em- 
peror. His election was not only historic 
in the story of the Church in Japan but it 
is believed that it was the first instance 
in the Anglican Communion, since the 
days of the early Church, in which a reg- 
ularly organized Church in a non-Chris- 
tian land following its own constitution 
and canons elected a national as its 
Bishop, and at the same time undertook 
his full support. 

The importance of the new diocese, 
embracing Greater Tokyo with an area of 
256 square miles and five million souls, 
is due not only to these factors, but more 
especially to its position in the Church of 
the Empire. Geographically it is smaller 
than the Diocese of Osaka or any mis- 
sionary district of the Church, but its 
place as a diocese is more significant than 
that of any of these. Tokyo (formerly 
Yedo) was for three centuries the seat of 
the Shogunate and is now the seat of the 
Imperial House. Here are to be found 


the Government with all its varied de- 
partments; the Imperial Diet and the 
headquarters of all political parties; the 
residences of families of the Imperial 
blood and the nobility; the foreign em- 
bassies, legations, and consulates. 


Tokyo is the educational center of the 
Empire with more than thirty higher 
schools, colleges, and universities and a 
student population of half-a-million. 
Here centers the great business of the 
nation. The English proverb, “What 
Lancashire says today England says to- 
morrow,” has its counterpart in Tokyo 
and Japan in the Far East. The life of 
Japan is largely determined by the life of 
Tokyo. If you save Tokyo you save 
Japan. 

But before the youthful diocese could 
consecrate its own Bishop the devastating 
earthquake had leveled the city. The 
loss in money alone within the city 
amounted to nearly four million yen. 
Sixty-five per cent of the population were 
burned out, while the casualty list num- 
bered over 100,000 citizens. Literally 
millions were homeless. 

And the diocese met the same fate as 
the city. Created but a few months 
earlier, every member had been filled 
with a great hope and a great expectation 
of hastening the Master’s Kingdom. Then 
the earthquake came and the diocese was 
nearly killed. If the members of the dio- 
cese had not stood strong in faith and 
exerted themselves at this time of great 
trial, and if the Mother Churches abroad 
and fellow Christians at home had not 


come to the rescue, the diocese would 


never have survived. 

Despite all the tragedy, the plan for 
the consecration of the first Bishop was 
not abandoned, not even postponed. Lit- 
erally among smoldering ruins, on Decem- 
ber 7, 1923, the diocese held high its head 
with determination and in St. Timothy’s 
Church, one of the church buildings not 
swept away by fire or quake, Dr. 
Motoda was consecrated first Bishop of 
Tokyo by the Presiding Bishop of the 
Nippon Seikokwai, the Rt. Rev. John 
McKim, assisted by the Bishops of 
Kyushu, Mid-Japan, and South Tokyo. 


JAPANESE DIOCESE COMPLETES FIRST DECADE 


The Rt. Rev. Thomas F. Gailor, Bishop 
of Tennessee and the then President of 
the National Council of the Church in 
America, preached the sermon, while 
John W. Wood, the Rev. C. Gould, and 
the Bishop of Shantung represented the 
Churches in the United States, Canada, 
and China respectively. The Greek Or- 
thodox Church was represented by Arch- 
bishop Sergie and the Bishop of Harbin. 
But how was the infant diocese to get 
along and continue to exist after this ter- 
rible blow that came in its infancy? 
There seemed to be no light to guide its 
way. Many good friends in this and for- 
eign lands, however, came to our assist- 
ance with both material and spiritual aid 
and with the earnest efforts of the new 
Bishop, churches began to be recon- 
structed, the necessary diocesan ma- 
chinery was formed, and the laying of 
strong financial foundations was begun. 
Throughout it all the Church kept before 
it, its paramount duty of evangelization. 
But alas, before five years had passed 
Bishop Motoda was called home. It is 
hardly surprising that this task proved 
too much for one who at his consecration 
was over sixty years of age. Bishop 
Motoda died on April 16, 1928, while on 
a visit to Osaka, where he had gone to 
take part in memorial services for the 
American missionary who nearly fifty 
years before had led him to Christ. 


Tue DiocesE’s PHYSICAL STRENGTH 


HILE MANY denominational bodies 

are at work in this great city, it 
should be mentioned that every church 
of every name, large or small, is respon- 
sible, on an average, for over twenty 
thousand human souls. 

At the time of the formation of the 
diocese the number of churches was 
twenty; ten years later this number had 
grown to twenty-five organized congrega- 
tions and three mission churches carried 
on by stronger parishes. The growth of 
some of the new parishes was wonderfully 
rapid and they, too, will become self- 
supporting before long. A glance at the 
latest statistics as compared with those of 
a decade ago shows that: 
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THE PRESENT BISHOP OF TOKYO 


The Rt. Rev. P. Y. Matsui since 1928 has 
carried on ably the work begun by his pre- 
decessor 


a. The number of clergy has increased 
from 14 to 36. 

The number of baptized Christians 
from 3,500 to 8,063. 

The yearly contributions (Jap- 
anese,) from Y16,000 to Y26,000. 
The vested wealth of the diocese is 
now 316,000 yen. 

By the kind generosity of the Mother 
Churches, the destroyed churches were 
reconstructed one by one; some in better 
locations and some in better buildings to 
meet the evident progress that was being 
made in rebuilding the old Tokyo. Large- 
ly through the generosity of the Church 
in the United States these parishes were 
rebuilt and consecrated: God’s Love 
Church in Nippori (1925), Holy Trinity 
in Akasaka (1927), Christ Church in 
Kanda (1928), St. Paul’s in Kyobashi 
(1928), St. John’s in Asakusa (1929), 
and All Saints’ in Koishikawa (1931). 
Four of the ten larger churches destroyed 
in the earthquake are still to be rebuilt. 

In addition to the churches, there are 
several Christian institutions in the dio- 
cese under the control of the diocese or 
the missions concerned. These, too, have 
been rebuilt. The American Church 
Mission has St. Paul’s University, St. 


b. 
Gs 


d. 
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Paul’s Middle School, St. Margaret’s 
Girls’ School, and the magnificent new 
St. Luke’s International Medical Center, 
all, ecclesiastically, under the Bishop of 
North Tokyo. The S.P.G. has St. Hilda’s 
Girls’ School, while there are two S.P.G. 
hostels for girls manned by S.P.G. women 
missionaries. The C.M.S. has New Life 
Hall, the headquarters for newspaper 
evangelism, the Ikebukuro Dispensary, 
and a kindergarten in Tsukishima. There 
is one hostel for. men operated for the 
past twenty-five years by a prominent lay 
member of the diocese. There is a home 
for consumptive patients, which is doing 
a noble and Christ-like work among 
women. The Sisters of the Epiphany are 
in charge of an orphanage and needle- 
work school, while their house and chapel 
is a center of devotional life for women. 


Tue SPIRIT OF THE DIOCESE 


Vas I was speaking of the physical 
strength of the diocese I was really 
speaking of its weakness. The number 
of workers today is far too small, the 
buildings and equipment too poor, and 
the financial strength too low to meet the 
great challenge of the teeming millions 
of souls waiting to be won for Christ. If 
these were the only factors, the Diocese 
of Tokyo would have no right to claim a 
separate existence. One other factor 
more important than all the others is the 
spirit behind the Diocese of Tokyo. 
Only ten years of age, it has shown a 
marked and rapid growth in the sense of 
responsibility and _ self-reliance. The 
earthquake, colossal tragedy that it was, 
did not deter it but rather helped it to 
take courage and to go forward. This 
spirit is manifested not only among the 
clergy, but also among the laity. Per- 
haps the development within the diocese 
of the idea of self-support will best illus- 
trate the meaning of this growth. The 
contribution which the churches made 
toward salaries and house rents of workers 
for the month previous to the earthquake 
was about 1,500 yen. In the month fol- 
lowing the earthquake, it was reduced to 
less than half, indicating how terribly the 
calamity affected the lives of the Church 
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members. A year later, in October, 1924, 
the amount had increased to 1,228 yen, 
showing a rapid approach to the pre- 
earthquake standard. For 1929 the total 
gifts for the same purpose amounted to 
an average of 2,000 yen per month; and 
1930 witnessed still further progress, the 
monthly average increasing at a single 
bound by about 200 yen. This advance 
has not been made without sacrifice, for 
there are very few wealthy Christians in 
the diocese. During 1929 the average 
gift per actual communicant was 20 yen, 
which represents the highest figure 
reached to date. The same year marked 
a fresh record in the number of baptisms. 

In 1929 a plan was made whereby 
most of the assisted churches were aim- 
ing to be self-supporting by 1933 and all 
parishes completely self-supporting by 
1935 in order that the grants-in-aid from 
the mission boards might be available for 
Church extension. During 1929 and 
1930 this plan progressed in an extraor- 
dinary fashion until the weight of the 
world-wide depression descended with its 
full force upon Japan’s economic life, and 
it may now take a longer period to realize 
our ideal of complete self-support. But 
today the diocese is self-supporting as far 
as the Bishop’s stipend and the adminis- 
tration expenses are concerned. In short, 
the Church in the Diocese of Tokyo does 
realize that it must be self-supporting and 
self-expanding, as well as self-governing. 
This feeling is evidence of an awakening 
on the part of the diocese to its own obli- 
gations. It has been the codperation be- 
tween Church and Mission, in which the 
Church takes the lead, that has given the 
diocese a clearer understanding of its po- 
sition in the Nippon Seikokwai, and of 
the Japanese Church as a whole in the 
family of the Holy Catholic Church; it 
has developed, along with its own sense 
of responsibility, a keener sense of grati- 
tude towards the parent Churches, in 
America and England. 


Next month the Bishop of Tokyo will con- 
tinue his narrative with a discussion of the task 
facing his diocese as it enters upon its second 
decade of independent. life. 


Ministering to the Visually Handicapped 


The Church’s Committee on Literature for 


the Blind through its publications in inter- 


point Braille does a superb evangelistic work 


By Ada Loaring-Clark 


Secretary, Committee on Literature for the Blind 


AVE you ever stopped to think 
H what it would mean to you if you 

were deprived of your books, 
magazines, and periodicals? Have you 
ever stopped to think what it would 
mean to you if you were shut off from 
the light of day and the glories of the 
firmament at night? Have you ever 
stopped to think what it would mean if 
you were not only without reading mat- 
ter, not only without sight, but without 
both and possibly with the additional 
handicap of deafness? But it has been 
fully demonstrated that loss of sight is 
not an insurmountable barrier to achieve- 
ment and the more we know of the blind 
the more are we amazed at their effi- 
ciency and versatility. 

In a recently published book, The 
Education of the Visually Handicapped, 
Ralph Vickers Merry (himself blind) 
says: 

Education is life and therefore it must con- 


sist of real experience and result in maximum 
individual and social development. 


As this applies te secular education so 
much more does it apply to religious 
education, as our demand for religious 
literature for the blind definitely shows. 
How much more necessary it is that op- 
portunities for establishing and develop- 
ing religious education be given the blind. 
As there is comparatively little religious 
literature transcribed into Braille our 
Committee on Literature for the Blind* 
has tried in some measure to meet the 


*The Committee comprises the Presiding Bishop, 
Ohairman; the Rt. Rev. F. W. Creighton, the Rev. 
W. H. Milton of Wilmington, North Carolina, John 
Wilson Wood, Mrs. George Woodward of St. Mar- 
tin’s, Pennsylvania, and Mrs. W. J. Loaring-Clark, 
Secretary. 
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demand by publishing a magazine, The 
Church Herald for the Blind (now pub- 
lished quarterly instead of monthly be- 
cause of reduced resources). This paper 
carries the teachings of Christ and of 
His Church, with seasonal collects, pray- 
ers, and sermons; articles on Church his- 
tory, Church terms and customs, Church 
furnishings; current happenings at home 
and abroad; the Church school lessons, 
edited by the Rev. William H. Cole as 
given in the Episcopal Church Home 
Department Quarterly (Jacobs), as well 
as various books which have been print- 
ed serially and, on their completion, 
issued in book form and placed in libra- 
ries and institutions for permanent use. 
Among these have been A People’s Life 
of Christ by John Patterson Smythe; 
Our Wonderful Church by Gertrude 
Hollis; and Christ in the Common 
Ways of Life by C. S. Woodward. 

Interpoint plates are used for all the 
Church’s’ Braille publications. This 
means that both sides of the paper are 
used, making books and magazines less 
bulky. Six hundred blind receive the 
publications of our committee; six hun- 
dred of the most appreciative men and 
women, who constantly express their 
thanks and gratitude. Each Sunday 
more than twenty groups of blind in 
schools and institutions use the Church 
school lessons; sometimes the teachers 
are themselves blind, sometimes sighted. 
Occasionally classes are composed of 
both blind and sighted who use the same 
lessons. The postal authorities codperate 
in the circulation of Braille magazines 
and books by carrying them to the blind 
reader free of charge. 


THE SPIRIT OF Mission. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Diocese 
of Massachusetts has recently given a 
memorial to the late Miss Abby Rand 
Loring by publishing a one hundred page 
book, Discipleship. This is a transcrip- 
tion into Braille of excerpts from the 
leaflets of the Class in Personal Religion 
of the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, 
Boston. At Christmastime, the Helen 
Keller Chapter of St. Paul’s Church, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, made, gave, and 
sent out cards to all the blind on the 
committee’s mailing list, while a group 
of women at Knoxville did the same 


thing for children and young people in 
institutions. Thus nearly a thousand 
cards carried greetings in the name of 
the Church to the blind. 

The work is a joy because it not only 
is so worthwhile, but it fills a very great 
need both in this country and in fifteen 
foreign countries. This work is limited 
only by the gifts of service and money 
of our friends of the blind, each and 
every one of whom wishes to help in 
bringing our sightless readers into a fuller 
knowledge of the Church and of Him, 
who is the Light of the World. 


consecration to the episcopate. 
Family offers heartiest good wishes. 


JANUARY 

1.The Circumcision—Irving P. John- 
son, Bishop of Colorado, 1917. 

5. Walter Mitchell, Missionary Bishop 
of Arizona, 1926. 

6. Epiphany — James DeWolf 
(Presiding Bishop, 1930), 
of Rhode Island, 1911. 

Thomas C. Darst, Bishop of East 
Carolina, 1915. 

Walter T. Sumner, Bishop of Oregon, 
1915. 

8.Frank Du Moulin, Retired, Bishop 
Coadjutor of Ohio, 1914-1924. 

10. William P. Remington, Missionary 
Bishop of Eastern Oregon (Suf- 
fragan Bishop of South Dakota, 
1918-1922). : 

Harry R. Carson, Missionary Bishop 
of Haiti, 1923. 

12. Hiram R. Hulse, Missionary Bishop 
of Cuba, 1915. 

Frank W. Creighton, Suffragan Bish- 
op of Long Island (Missionary 
Bishop of Mexico, 1926-1933). 

14. Frederick B. Howden, Missionary 
Bishop of New Mexico, 1914. 

18. Julius W. Atwood, Retired, Mission- 
ary Bishop of Arizona, 1911-1925. 

Eugene C. Seaman, Missionary Bish- 
op of North Texas, 1925. 


Perry 
Bishop 


Episcopal Anniversaries in January 


4A Rea MONTH TWENTY-SEVEN bishops will observe the anniversaries of their 
To them THe Spirit oF Missions 
They are: 


19. Robert H. Mize, Missionary Bishop 
of Salina, 1921. 

20.Edward Fawcett, Bishop of Quincy, 
1904. 

Kirkman G. Finlay, Bishop of Upper 
South Carolina, 1921. 

23. Cameron J. Davis, Bishop of Western 
New York (Coadjutor, 1930-1931). 

25. Conversion of St. Paul—Boyd Vin- 
cent, Retired, Bishop of Southern 
Ohio, 1904-1929 (Coadjutor, 1889- 
1904). 

William H. Moreland, Retired, Bish- 
op of Sacramento, 1899-1933. 

Charles E. Woodcock, Bishop of 
Kentucky, 1905. 

Theodore P. Thurston, Retired, Mis- 
sionary Bishop of Oklahoma, 1905- 
1927. 

Louis C. Sanford, Missionary Bishop 
of San Joaquin, 1911. 

Paul Matthews, Bishop of New Jer- 
sey, 1915. 

Alexander Mann, Bishop of Pitts- 
burgh, 1923. 

Thomas Jenkins, Missionary Bishop 
of Nevada, 1929, 

28. Herman Page, Bishop of Michigan, 
1915. 


30. Lewis W. Burton, Retired, Bishop of 
Lexington, 1896-1928. 


Dr. Wei: Builder of the Kingdom in China 


President of Central China College, one of 
outstanding Christians in Chinese life today is 
typical of group on whom rests China’s hope 


By Winifred E. Hulbert 


Author of Cease Firing, 


This is the second in a series of six 
articles on Builders of the Kingdom, 
the subjects of which parallel those cov- 
ered in the Children’s Lenten Offering 
stories. In early issues stories of Philip 
Deloria, Bishop Azariak, John W. Chap- 
man, and James S. Russell will be told. 

ree gu 

OU IN THE United States which 
Vie had but one revolution, cannot 

comprehend what is going on in 
my country,” Dr. Herman Liu, Pres- 
ident of Shanghai University, has 
been telling us in the recent United 
Missionary Conferences. “We have five 
revolutions going on at the same time 
over there.” It is as if the effect of the 
Renaissance, the Reformation, the rise of 
democratic thecries, the Industrial Revo- 
lution, and the modern educational about- 
face, which western civilization has taken 
five hundred years to pass through, had 
been telescoped in 
China into these last 
chaotic twenty-five 
years. These changes 
(to quote Basil 
Mathews) “have not 
merely cracked the 
crust of ancient cus- 
tom; they have pul- 
verized the past.” 


Where is China 
headed? What has 
Chinese Christianity 


to say about it? A 
partial answer, at 
least, can be found in 
the life and aspira- 
tions of one of our 
leading Chinese Chris- 
tians, a man who is not 
only one of China’s 


WATER TOWER AT BOONE 
Chinese architecture lends beauty to this 
necessary structure 
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Indian Americans, etc. 


great Christian philosophers and educa- 
tional administrators, but who is rapidly 
becoming a figure of world importance— 
Francis Cho Min Wei, President of Cen- 
tral China College, Wuchang. 

Dr. Wei is not entirely unknown in the 
United States. He has been among us at 
least twice, once as a graduate student in 
Harvard University, and again as a 
speaker before the Detroit World Chris- 
tian Student Conference. 

Dr. William E. Hocking, his professor 
in the philosophy of religion of Harvard, 
says: 


Dr. Wei is not a person whom one is likely 
to forget, having once known him. As a gradu- 
ate student here at Harvard, he impressed us 
by his power and seriousness of purpose... . 
He is impressive in his personality, grave in 
speech, quiet, deeply conscious of the difficulties 
of the time both in China and elsewhere. 

In person he is slender and graceful and gives 
one the impression of being tall; whether this 
is actually the case or 
not I am not certain. 
But his personal ap- 
pearance is attractive and 
the charm of his char- 
acter speaks through his 
face and manner. 

There can be no ques- 
tion about his position in 
Chinese life today; he is 
one of the outstanding 
men, a competent and 
widely respected thinker, 
and a man of true nobility 
of soul. 


“T have unbounded 
admiration for him as 
a person and a schol- 
ar,’ says Mrs. Harper 
Sibley, who met Dr. 
Wei during her recent 
stay in China. “He is 
one of the most self- 
controlled, disciplined 
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people I have ever met. I shall never 
forget sitting by him on the river boat 
when the English captain kept making 
slurring remarks about Chinese character- 
istics. One felt him stiffen and one 
watched him unable to eat a mouthful, 
and yet ‘he answered not a mumblin’ 
word.’ Bishop Roots regards him so 
highly that frequently when we would ask 
the Bishop a question, he would *turn to 
Francis Wei and say, ‘You answer them. 
You know so much better because you are 
one of them’.” 

It is through the eyes of Dr. Hocking, 
again, that we are afforded a glimpse into 
the home life of Dr. Wei. He says: 


His wife, like himself, is Cantonese. She 
speaks no English, and has not had college 
training. But she is a woman of high character 
and intelligence, a charming hostess, and a wise 
mother of their four children. Moreover, the 
understanding and cooperation between Dr. Wei 
and his wife is one of the things that helps 
men believe in God and love their fellowmen. 

He finds delight as well as illumination in 
applying his learning to the understanding and 
education of his children. His vacation was 
spent this summer partly in teaching his chil- 
dren from the Chinese classics, which modern 
Chinese youth too easily despise. The older 
son and daughter have already shown the clev- 
erness and the idealism which one would expect 
in children of such parents. 


“One of our deep experiences,” recalls 
Mrs. Sibley, “was morning prayers in 
Bishop Roots’ cabin on the river boat, 
when the Bishop asked each one of us 
what we would have him pray for espe- 
cially. Francis Wei’s sweep of imagina- 
tion and depth of suffering for the world 
far exceeded any of ours.” 

With good reason. His entire life since 
boyhood has been measured up against a 
cataclysm of events that has cost millions 
of lives and has shaken Chinese existence 
to its foundations. 

His family, the House of Wei, is one 
of the old and honorable clans, chiefly 
bankers and merchants, comprising sev- 
eral hundred individuals scattered for 
business reasons in the leading cities of 
the Republic. As a boy living in his an- 
cestral home not far from Canton, he was 
brought up while the old regime was in 
power. The family was the center and 
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the horizon of his thought, as family was 
for all Chinese boys of strict Confucian 
upbringing. China as a nation did not 
exist in their minds; their duties as citi- 
zens were summed up in the Five Loyal- 
ties, the first to one’s Emperor, the second 
to one’s employer, the other three to rela- 
tionships within the family. Cho Min’s 
ambition, after the death of his father, 
was to become a government official, thus 
bringing honor to his kin and a bountiful 
supply of appointments. 

But events of unforeseen significance 
were even then shaping. In spite of years 
of antagonism against the Western Pow- 
ers which had forced China’s concession 
of her most valued seaports, a tide had 
set in towards appreciation of the value 
of the practical western sciences, particu- 
larly those which made possible faster 
modes of communication and transporta- 
tion between China’s widely separated 
centers of activity. An unexpected decree 
of the Empress required all candidates 
for government positions to submit an 
essay on western science. This changed 
the entire direction of Cho-Min’s future, 
for the only institutions in China which 
taught those sciences were the mission 
schools. His mother, with Spartan self- 
sacrifice, selected the very best about 
which she could obtain information, 
though it was not only a ten days’ journey 
away but was also Christian. It hap- 
pened to be Boone School in Wuchang, 
across the Yangtze River from Hankow, 
where several relatives lived. Her part- 
ing injunction to her twelve-year-old son 
was wrung from a heart which dreaded 
the “dangerous influences of Christianity” 
to which he would be exposed: 

“Listen, my son, to every word your 
teachers speak, save when they talk of 
their religion. Then, Cho Min, be as deaf 
as an adder.” 

The son remained filially obedient to 
the extent that he did not formally iden- 
tify himself with Christianity until at the 
age of twenty-one he graduated from 
Boone College. But his exposure to cer- 
tain Christ-like personalities during those 
intervening years had won him long be- 
fore, and on the afternoon of the day in 
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which he received his diploma he pre- 
sented himself for baptism. His next act 
was to cross the river and explain to his 
astonished kinsmen assembled to hear 
him, what this meant. 

He continued as a graduate student at 
Boone, receiving his M.A. degree. After 
serving as instructor for a time, he went 
to Harvard, receiving the more widely 
acknowledged M.A. of that university. 
Then he returned to a full professorship 
in Boone, and became lecturer on Chris- 
tian Evidences in the Divinity School. 

During his professorship he was par- 
ticularly occupied with personal contacts 
with students, interested in opening their 
imaginations to the greatness of the 
future that lay before each one and help- 
ing them solve the practical problems of 
school life, particularly that of finance. 
He also was faculty member of a lively 
student organization called the U.K.S. 
(Useful Knowledge Society). This was 
principally a debating club, in which he 
was frequently called upon to act as judge 
while they discussed the heated problems 
of China’s current events. 

These were days of intense feeling 
throughout China. Nowhere was the fer- 
ment of new thinking and criticism more 
active than among the students. And 
small wonder. All precedent was being 
swept away almost before their eyes by 
the five revolutions which were in full 
swing during the 1920’s, each upheaval 
reacting on the others until every phase 
of human relationship was affected. Some 
were beyond the scope of student discus- 
sion. But all united to produce an atmos- 
phere of excitement and hypersensitive- 
ness which needed outlet of expression. 

It seems presumptuous in the extreme 
to try to epitomize in a few paragraphs 
such an enormous transformation as has 
been going on among one-fifth of the 
world’s population. But otherwise it 
would be exceedingly difficult to under- 
stand the significance of Dr. Wei in rela- 
tion to his time. The reader is begged to 
supply from his own wider knowledge and 
intuition whatever is lacking in what 
follows. 

The industrial boom, begun years back 
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IN CHINA 


by an inrush of foreign investors princi- 
pally in the textile and mining opera- 
tions, had by now resulted in an economic 
revolution. Some of the characteristics 
of this change were crowded conditions 
in factories, child labor, pitifully low 
wages, low tariff favorable to and de- 
manded by the foreign interests, and the 
use of military intervention for the pro- 
tection of those interests. 

The political revolution, whose earliest 
guns Francis Wei had heard across the 
river from Wuchang when he was still in 
college, had commenced with the over- 
throw of the decadent Manchu dynasty, 
the proclamation of the Republic, and the 
pronouncement of the Three Principles 
of Government by Sun Yat-sen. Nation- 
alism, united and free from outside con- 
trol; representative government; the prin- 
ciple of “the people’s livelihood” which 
meant the responsibility of government 
for providing means whereby the masses 
can raise their level of living—no wonder 
the five-barred flag signifying brother- 
hood, justice, and liberty was received 
with wild enthusiasm throughout the 
country! But China’s masses were 
eighty-five per cent illiterate. The ruling 
houses for a thousand years and more 
had discouraged political consciousness 
on the part of the people at large; capital 
was lacking to build up the new regime, 
and self-seeking war lords in every prov- 
ince distant from Canton, where the new 
Nationalist party, or Kuomintang, had 
its headquarters, soon began tearing the 
country apart. Conditions grew even 
worse than before. 

To meet this situation, two movements 
evolved out of the tremendous Magna 
Carta of the Republic. One was purely 
Chinese in origin. It was the cultural 
revolution, an attempt to cope with illit- 
eracy. It has grown into what Chinese 
refer to as their renaissance, still in its 
infancy, a move to scrutinize the history 
and literature of their country, reapprais- 
ing it in the light of modern knowledge 
and future needs. Even in the midst of 
the wars between rival bands, the Govern- 
ment in 1917 began the simplification of 
the writing in children’s textbooks, pub- 
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WINTER ON THE BOONE COMPOUND, WUCHANG 


It was among these surroundings and under the guidance of Christian teachers that Francis 
Cho Min Wei was first brought in contact with the message of Christ and His Church 


lished a dictionary, encouraged mass edu- 
cation, and opened the way for a flood of 
literature in the vernacular. The gal- 
vanizing effect was like that in Europe 
when the vernaculars there first appeared 
in print. 

The second movement was brought into 
China from an alien source. This was 
Communism, or Bolshevism, as Bishop 
Roots and others in China prefer to call 
it for good and historic reasons.* The 
essence of what happened in the eventful 
years just after 1918 was that Sun Yat- 
sen, appealing to the Western Powers 
for aid in establishing a stable regime in 
China, met with rebuff from all save one 
country, Soviet Russia. Russia instantly 
won the heart of China by renouncing 
every demand that old Russia had made 
for concession of territory, and by assign- 
ing Borodin to assist the Nationalist 
Party in Canton. Though Sun Yat-sen, 
being Christian, refused to adopt the 
Communist principles, he felt obliged 
under the circumstances to allow any in 
his own party who could conscientiously 
do so to join the Communist Party also. 


*A brief account of this whole movement is given 
in World Tides in the Far East by Basil Mathews 
(New York, Friendship Press, $1). 
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The fateful years of Borodin’s presence in 
China, the wildfire spread of Bolshevism, 
tenets of which in a few respects par- 
alleled the three principles of Sun Yat- 
sen, the alarm of Dr. Sun at its popu- 
larity and its violence, and the resulting 
purging of the Nationalist Party of all 
Communist elements in 1927, these have 
been world news of absorbing interest. 


One effect of the spread of Bolshevism 
was the bringing to a focus of long-sup- 
pressed anti-foreign feeling among all 
strata of Chinese society. Added to this 
was the newly-introduced anti-religious 
virus. A typical poster of the time repre- 
sented a Chinese Christian with the words 
“peace, brotherly love” and the like issu- 
ing from his mouth, while with one hand 
behind him he receives money from two 
burly foreign figures, labeled Capitalism 
and Militarism. Chinese Christians faced 
most awful persecutions and stood firm. 
Mission stations, many of them, were 
forced either to close entirely, or to re- 
trench and combine with others. Boone 
itself united with Yale-in-China, Wesley 
School, and Griffith-John Institute to form 
Central China College, and the Reformed 
Church Mission in Wuchang coéperated 
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in the department of education. Dr. Wei 
was made first the dean, later vice-presi- 
dent. 

Boone, being in the area contended for 
by both Communist and Nationalist 
armies, was a hot-bed of discussion, as 
was every school in the country. Older 
students were more apt to keep level 
heads. But the impetuous adolescents in 
the middle schools were excellent targets 
for Communist vehemence. The day 
came when Boone Middle School was 
closed for this reason. 

Dr. Wei himself came into head-on col- 
lision with the Bolshevist forces. These 
designed to take over the college and turn 
it into one of their schools for Communist 
propaganda. But Dr. Wei met them with 
absolute refusal. Charges of all sorts 
were leveled against him. He was called 
a “traitor,” a “running dog of the for- 
eigners,” and other epithets hard to bear. 
Finally his life was attempted, but thanks 
to a friendly warning he and his family 
were able to escape across the river to 
Hankow one April morning before dawn, 
and were smuggled into the house of one 
of his staunchest American friends. The 
Communists, discovering his escape, 
traced him to Hankow, and at two o’clock 
the following morning hammered at the 
door of the house of the director of the 
cathedral, thinking to surprise him there. 
Meanwhile he had been hurried on board 
a British steamer bound for Shanghai. 
After two other hair-breadth escapes, Dr. 
Wei finally went to London, where he 
made preparations to study and prepare 
himself more fully for the reconstruction 


Certainly the time for going on has come! 


that he saw lay ahead of China. 

During the next few years he studied 
chiefly at the University of London, com- 
ing under the influence of Professor Hob- 
house, and taking work at Oxford under 
the Rev. B. H. Streeter. He also studied 
for a time at the University of Berlin and 
then at the Sorbonne. It was during this 
period that he attended the Jerusalem 
Conference and the student convention in 
Detroit. The University of the South 
took advantage of his presence in America 
to confer an honorary degree upon him. 
In 1930, he returned to Wuchang and 
took up the presidency of Central China 


College. 
What lies ahead of China? 
Will the Nationalists be able to 


consolidate their hold on the strategic 
Yangtze Valley and weld it into such an 
example of the best that new China can 
become, that the recalcitrant provinces 
will reunite in a new sense of nationhood? 
Will Christianity in China, broken into 
countless groups, succeed in achieving 
sufficient unity and strength to become an 
effective force in rebuilding China, or will 
the Communist Party, numbering more 
than fifty million adherents, so continue 
to grip the imagination of youth with its 
flaming appeals to self-sacrifice for the 
good of the down-trodden, that the com- 
ing generation will prefer the symbol of 
the sickle and the hammer to the Cross? 
Most of all, will there emerge from the 
boundless suffering and undaunted hero- 
ism in the Orient some fresh interpreta- 
tion of Christ’s message for a world 
standing on the threshold of a new age? 


Let our 


° 


boys and girls begin the rehabilitation of our mis- 

sionary enterprise by a loyal support of the Lenten 

Offering and its consecration to the Church’s Mission. 
(See page 55) 
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A Race Against Time 
A STORY OF HENRY MARTYN FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


VOICE like sat a little, thin, 
thunder, copper - colored 
speaking Bengali dressed 
in a strange ; in white, and a 
tongue, shouted across an sil Mathews British officer in his scar- 
Indian garden one night By Ba let and gold uniform, with 


in 1809. Illustrated by Jessie Gillesby his wife, who has told us 
The new moon, looking the story of that evening. 
“like a ball of ebony in an ivory cup,” Not one of these brightly dressed peo- 


threw a cold light over the palm trees and ple was, however, the strongest power 
aloes, on the man who was speaking and there. A man in black clothes was the 
on those who were seated around him at real center of the group. Very slight in 
the table in the bungalow. Beyond the _ build, not tall, clean-shaven, with a high 
garden the life of Cawnpore moved in its forehead and sensitive lips, young Henry 
many streets; the shout of a donkey- Martyn seemed a stripling beside the 
driver, the shrill of a bugle from the bar- flaming Arab. Yet Sabat, with all his 
racks broke sharply through the muffled sound and fury, was no match for the 
sounds of the city. The June wind, heavy _ swift-witted, clear-brained young English- 
with the waters of the Ganges, made the man. Henry Martyn was a chaplain in 
night insufferably hot. But the heat did the army of the East India Company, 
not trouble Sabat, the wild son of the which then ruled in India. 
Arabian desert, who was talking—as he He was the only one of those who were 
always did—in a roaring voice that was listening to Sabat who could understand 
louder than most men’s shouting. He what he was saying. When Sabat had 
was telling the story of Abdallah’s brave finished his story, Martyn turned, and, 
death as a Christian martyr. in his clear, musical voice translated it 
Quietly listening to Sabat’s voice— from the Persian into Latin mixed with 
though he could not understand what he Italian for Padre Julius Caesar, into 
was saying—was a young Italian, Padre Hindustani for the Indian scholar, into 
Julius Caesar, a monk of the order of the Bengali for the Bengal gentleman, and 
Jesuits. On his head was a little skull- into English for the British officer and 
cap, over his body a robe of fine purple his wife. Martyn could also talk to Sabat 
satin held with a girdle of twisted silk. himself both in Arabic and in Persian. 
Near him sat an Indian scholar—on his As Martyn listened to the rolling sen- 
dark head a full turban, and about him _ tences of Sabat, the Christian Arab, he 
richly-colored robes. On the other side seemed to see the lands beyond India, 
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A RACE AGAINST TIME 


away across the Khyber Pass, where 
Sabat had traveled — Mesopotamia, 
Arabia, Persia. He knew that in all 
those lands the people were Mohamme- 
dans. He wanted one thing above every- 
thing else in the world; that was to give 
them all the chance of doing what Sabat 
and Abdallah had done—the chance of 
reading in their own languages the one 
book in the world that could tell them 
that God was a Father—the book of 
letters and of biographies that we call 
the New Testament. 

But there was not in the whole world a 
copy of the New Testament in good Per- 
sian. To make one Henry Martyn slaved 
hard, far into the hot, sultry Indian 
nights, with scores of mosquitoes ‘‘ping- 
ing” round his lamp and his head, grind- 
ing at his Persian grammar, so that he 
could translate the life of Jesus Christ 
into that language. 

Even while he was listening to Sabat’s 
story in the bungalow at Cawnpore, Mar- 
tyn knew that he was so ill that he could 
not live for many years more. The doctor 
said that he must leave India for a time 
to be in a healthier place. Should he go 
home to England, where all his friends 
were? He wanted that; but much more 
he wanted to go on with his work. So he 
asked the doctor if he might go to Persia 
on the way home, and he agreed. 


S° Martyn went down from Cawnpore 
to Calcutta, and in a boat down the 
Hoogli River to the little Arab coasting 
sailing ship the Hummoudi, which hoisted 
sail and started on its 
voyage round India to 
Bombay. Martyn read 
while on board the Old 
Testament in the orig- 
inal Hebrew and _ the 
New Testament in the 
original Greek, so that 
he might understand 
them better and make a 
more perfect translation 
into Persian. He read 
the Koran of Moham- 
med so that he could 
argue with the Persians 


about it.. And he worked hard at Arabic 
grammar, and read books in Persian. Yet 
he was forever cracking jokes with his 
fellow travelers, cooped up in the little 
ship on the hot tropical seas. 

From Bombay the Governor granted 
Martyn a passage up the Persian Gulf 
in the Benares, a ship in the Indian Navy 
that was going on a cruise to finish the 
exciting work of hunting down the fierce 
Arab pirates of the Persian Gulf. So on 
Lady Day, 1811, the sailors got her under 
weigh and tacked northward up the Gulf, 
till at last, on May 21, the roofs and 
minarets of Bushire hove in sight. Mar- 
tyn, leaning over the bulwarks, could see 
the town jutting out into the Gulf on a 
spit of sand and the sea almost surround- 
ing it. That day he set foot for the first 
time on the soil of Persia. 

Aboard ship Martyn had allowed his 
beard and moustache to grow. When he 
landed at Bushire he bought and wore 
the clothes of a Persian gentleman, so 
that he should escape from attracting 
everybody’s notice by wearing clothes 
such as the people had never seen before. 

No one who had seen the pale, clean- 
shaven clergyman in black silk coat and 
trousers in Cawnpore would have recog- 
nized the Henry Martyn who rode out 
that night on his pony with an Armenian 
servant, Zechariah of Isfahan, on his long 
one hundred and seventy mile journey 
from Bushire to Shiraz. He wore a con- 
ical cap of black Astrakhan fur, great 
baggy trousers of blue, bright red leather 
boots, a light tunic of chintz, and over 
that a flowing cloak. 

They went out through 
the gates of Bushire on 
to the great plain of 
burning sand _ that 
stretched away for nine- 
ty miles ahead of them. 
They traveled by night, 
because the day was in- 
tolerably hot, but even 
at midnight the heat was 
over one hundred de- 
grees. It was a fine 
moonlight night; the 
stars sparkled over the 
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plain. The bells tinkled on the mules’ 
necks as they walked across the sand. 
All else was silent. 

At last dawn broke. Martyn pitched 
his little tent under a tree, the only shel- 
ter he could get. Gradually the heat 
grew more and more intense. He was 
already so ill that it was difficult to 
teaVelt tena. 

And so day followed night. Through 
night after night they tramped, across 
plateau and mountain range, till they had 
at last climbed the four mountain rungs 
of the ladder to Persia, and came out on 
June 11, 1811, on the great plain where 
the city of Shiraz stands. Here he found 
the host Jaffir Ali Khan, to whom he car- 
ried his letters of introduction. Martyn 
in his Persian dress, seated on the ground, 
was feasted with curries and rice, sweets 
cooled with snow and perfumed with rose 
water, and coffee. 

Ali Khan had a lovely garden of orange 
trees, and in the garden Martyn sat. Ill 
as he was, he worked day in and day out 
to translate the life of Jesus Christ in the 
New Testament from the Greek language 
into pure and simple Persian. . 

But he was running a race against 
time. He knew that he could not live 
very long, because the disease that had 
smitten his lungs was gaining ground 
every day. And the thing that he had 
come to Persia for—the object that had 
made him face the long voyage, the 
frightful heat and the freezing cold of the 
journey, the life thousands of miles from 
his home in Cornwall—was that he might 
‘finish such a translation of the New Tes- 
tament into Persian that men should love 
to read years and years after he had died. 

So each day Martyn finished another 
page or two of the book, written in lovely 
Persian letters, and in seven months 
(February, 1812) it was finished. Three 
more months were spent in writing out 
very beautiful copies of the whole of the 
New Testament in this new translation, 
to be presented to the Shah of Persia and 
to his heir, Prince Abbas Mirza. 

Then he started away on a journey 


right across Persia to find the Shah and 
Prince so that he might give his precious 
books to them. On the way he fell ill 
with great fever; he was so weak and 
giddy that he could not stand. One night 
his head ached so that it almost drove 
him mad; he shook all over with fever; 
then a great sweat broke out. He was 
almost unconscious with weakness, but at 
midnight when the call came to start he 
mounted his horse and, as he says, “set 
out, rather dead than alive.” So he 
pressed on in great weakness till he 
reached Tabriz, and there met the British 
Ambassador. 

Martyn was rejoiced, and felt that all 
his pains were repaid when Sir Gore 
Ouseley said that he himself would pre- 
sent the Sacred Book to the Shah and 
the Prince. When the day came to give 
the book to Prince Abbas, Henry Martyn 
was so weak that he could not rise from 
his bed. Before the other copy could be 
presented to the Shah, Martyn had died. 
This is how it came about. 

H* GREAT WORK was done. The New 

Testament was finished. He sent 
a copy to the printers in India. He could 
now go home to England and try to get 
well again. He started out on horseback 
with two Armenian servants and a Turk- 
ish guide. For forty-five days he moved 
on, often going as much as ninety miles, 
and generally as much as sixty in a day. 

At last one day Martin got rest on 
damp ground in a hovel, his eyes and 
forehead feeling as though a great fire 
burnt in them. “I was almost frantic,” 
he wrote. Martyn was, in fact, dying; 
yet Hassan compelled him to ride 170 
miles of mountain track to Tokat. 

Ten days later, alone, without a 
human friend by him, he fell asleep. But 
the book that he had written, the Persian 
New Testament, was printed, and has 
told thousands of Persians in far places, 
where no Christian man has penetrated, 
that story of the love of God that is 
shown in Jesus Christ. 


This story is abridged from Yarns of the Near 
East (London, Edinburgh House Press). 


In an early issue—A Lost Chance by George G. Barnes 
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Kobashi San: A Japanese St. Francis* 


Widely Loving Society carried on for forty 
years by this loyal layman made outstanding 
contribution to social well-being of Osaka 


named Katsunosuke Kobashi was’ and a kindergarten—are carried on. 
baptized by the Rt. Rev. Chan- The first building erected thirty-eight 
ning Moore Williams, first Bishop of our years ago was named in honor of Bishop 
Japan Mission. That event, only Williams to whose encourage- 
an incident in the life of a busy ment and assistance the 
bishop, was destined to have Society owed so much. 
far-reaching effects for the One of Mr. Kobashi’s last 
Japanese Church. For acts was to replace this 
Katsunosuke San, fired old memorial building 
with the desire to with a beautiful new 
change his way of life structure. This was 
completely when he made possible through 
became a_ Christian, the generous help of 
started a little orphan- Colonel John D. 
age called the Wide- Letcher, of Lexington, 
ly Loving Society Virginia. The new 
(Haku Ai Sha) where building was completed 
he worked for three onlyafew months before 
years before he died. On Mr. Kobashi’s death and 
his death bed, he called his joy was unbounded in 
his eighteen-year-old brother knowing that the new Bishop 
to his side, and_ solemnly Williams’ Memorial Building 
charged him to continue the srrgunosuxr KopasuHi Was really completed and that 
work for the orphans. This 1873-19338 children sent to the Haku Ai 
charge, the younger brother, Sha, as well as the children 
Jitsunosuke Kobashi, faithfully, self- already there, would be comfortably cared 
lessly, happily spent his life fulfilling. for in this fine new addition. Mr. 
In the succeeding years Kobashi San, Kobashi’s illness prevented his seeing the 
with the help of Miss Utako Hayashi and new building, but the knowledge of its 
other devoted assistants, and in the face existence filled him with joy and he 
of strong family opposition, developed caused his secretary to write to inter- 
the orphanage to its present degree of ested friends: 
excellence. Occupying a site of approx- ; 
imately six acres, its equipment now in- ar Deo! It is done! 
seca : am happy to be able to inform you at last 
cludes seventeen buildings besides many 45 completion of the Bishop Williams’ Memo- 
one-room cottages where its manifold rial Cottage. 
activities—a nursery or babies’ home, a j ‘ a Q 
day nursery, a home for orphan children, Since its beginning a generation ago, 
a grammar school for backward children, Haku Ai Sha has cared for fifteen. hun- 
dred children. At present 140 children 


*The Editors are indebted to Miss Edith L. i i h nd itself 
Foote, Secretary to the Bishop of Kyoto, and the live in cottages on the compou d spe 


Rey. J. Hubard Lloyd, missionary at Wakayama, While over one hundred more are boarded 


Japan, for the details from which this article was * 
compiled. outside. 
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A BOUT forty years ago,a young man cottages for poor mothers with children, 
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COMPOUND OF THE WIDELY LOVING SOCIETY, OSAKA, JAPAN 
Entering at the main gate, the chapel is at the right with office building and cottages 
behind. On the left is the Babies’ Home and the main Mothers’ Cottage; at the extreme 

left are the one-roomed cottages for destitute mothers and children 


The heart of the Widely Loving Soci- 
ety is, of course, the Chapel of Our Re- 
deemer, the gift of two American Church- 
women. From the chapel radiates the 
religious training and teaching which 
flows freely throughout the orphanage. 

In bringing to fruition the dreams of 
his older brother, Mr. Kobashi has de- 
veloped an example of practical Chris- 
tianity which even those that run may 
see. Into it he put his life and it was 
fitting that his earthly life ended there. 
About a year ago he became ill and was 
confined to his bed, nevertheless when at 
the time of the military manoeuvers, the 
Emperor gave a dinner to the leading 
-men of Osaka to which Mr. Kobashi was 
invited, he felt that he could not decline 
his Emperor’s invita- 
tion and rose from his 
bed to attend. This 
caused a relapse from 
which he never recoy- 
ered, losing strength 
until he passed away 
in June. 

What manner of 
man was Mr. Koba- 
shi? In the course of 
his funeral sermon, 
the Bishop of Osaka 
said that a young taxi 
driver had asked that 


cluding parish 


Samples Please! 
a OR use at General Conven- 


tion, rectors are urged to 
preserve and send at intervals to 
the Department of Publicity sam- 
ples of their parish publicity, in- 


cards, posters, leaflets, newspaper 
advertisements, and bulletin board 
display material, 


very question of the Bishop. “Who is this 
Kobashi San? He never looks as though 
he owned a sen, and yet I am always 
seeing great people come to his house; 
and I feel sure his property must be 
worth Y50,000.” He was a man who 
loved his Lord so deeply, and served Him 
so loyally, that all who knew him count- 
ed him a great Christian. Buddhist, 
Shintoist, and Christian social work- 
ers all united in deep respect for 
him. So outstanding was his contribu- 
tion to the social welfare of Osaka that 
on two occasions he was summoned to 
report on his work personally to the Em- 
peror. 

This man, himself of limited educa- 
tion, has helped to shape the lives of hun- 
dreds of young men 
and women in the 
course of these forty 
years. Some of them 
are today filling an 
honored place in the 
life of the community. 
Several of them are 
clergymen. All are the 
better for having come 
in contact with this 
simple saint, who him- 
self admired and emu- 
lated that other simple 
saint, Francis of Assisi. 


letters, 


papers, 
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The Spirit of Missions 


PICTORIAL SECTION 
Eight Pages of Pictures from the Field 


THREE INDIAN SHEPHERDS IN DORNAKAL, INDIA 


“In front of our bungalow,” writes Mrs. Shriver, “there is a stretch of open, rock- 

strewn land, with narrow footpaths crossing it at various angles. Here from early 

morning until evening Indian shepherds bring their herds of cows and buffalos, sheep 
and goats, to graze on the short grass.” (See pages 8-5) 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE CLASS 


ri 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, ODATE 


Consecrated October 29, 1933, by the Bishop In the Fort Valley School, Georgia. This work 
of the Tohoku, the Rt. Rev. N. S. Binsted is of practical value when these Negro girls 
(See page 40) return to their homes 


RECENT CONFIRMATION CLASS, HOLY APOSTLES, HILO, HAWAII 
Caucasians, Hawaiians, part Hawaiians, Chinese, and Japanese, were members of this 


class presented by the Rev. Hollis H. Corey to the Bishop, the Rt. Rev. S. Harri 
Littell. This mission has nearly 200 baptized members eee) 
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SAN MIGUEL EL ALTO CHURCH DOROTHY M. FISCHER 


This building, replacing a ruined one, was Appointed Secretary for Young People’s Work 
made possible by the discretionary fund of in the Department of Religious Education at 
the Bishop of Mexico the December Council meeting. (See p. 49) 
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CORNERSTONE LAYING OF CHAPEL OF THE TRANSFIGURATION, GLENOOE, N. M. 


On December 3, 1933, the Bishop of New Mexico, the Rt. Rev. Frederick B. Howden 
(left), participated in this significant event, erecting the first non-Roman church in the 
110-mile stretch of highway between Roswell and Tularosa 
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Magistrates’ Training Institute Visits 


The Ch’in San New Oountry Life Experiment Station is an outgrowth of flood relief | 
work done by the Diocese of Hankow. Selected refugee children will be given a six \| 
years’ training to fit them for work in rural areas, especially on widely-scattered model | 
farms properly related to the Church. Under the direction of the Rev. Paul T. T. Seng, 


Yin San Rural Experiment Station 


\ 


. 


assisted by six trained workers, the Station is giving training to thirty-two boys and 
girls. The members of the Institute for the Training of Magistrates for Hupeh 
Province on their recent visit were much interested in this work, and said that they 
would try to do the same kind of work wherever they would be sent in the future 


DOLLS ENGENDER INTEREST IN THE CHURCH’S MISSION ABROAD 
With 115 dolls of her own, Mary R. Covell could understand what it means not to 


have any dolls. Accordingly she and her friends sent dolls to Korea and the Philippine 
Islands, and are studying about these missions 


ST. GABRIEL’S CHURCH, CONSUELO, NEAR SAN PEDRO DE MACORIS, DOM. REP. 


When the 1932 hurricane demolished our mission at Consuelo, conditions in the sugar 
industry made it impossible. for the West Indian Negroes to rebuild, but this new structure 
was provided by gifts from America. The Rey. A. H. Beer is in charge of this work 
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MECHANICAL DRAFTING CLASS, FORT VALLEY SCHOOL, GEORGIA 


Under the chairmanship of Frank S. Horne, Acting Principal of the Fort Valley School, 
a committee of the Institute is studying the relation of trade education for Negroes to 
_the requirements of our rapidly changing industrial age 
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JAPANESE BROTHERHOOD HAS FIRST LEADERSHIP TRAINING CONFERENCE 


Over one hundred young men representing sixty-three parishes and seven dioceses of 
the Nippon Seikokwai attended this gathering at Gotemba. For six days they studied 
modern spiritual problems facing Japanese youth today 
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UILDERS OF THE Kincpom, IV: The Rev. 
John W. Chapman, pioneer missionary in 
Alaska, 1889-1930, is one of the Churchmen 
about whom the Lenten Offering stories tell. (The 
fifth picture in this series will appear in February.) 


READ A BOOK 


First of a series of comment by 
distinguished Churchmen. This 
month’s recommendations are by 


The Rt. Rev. Charles Fiske, D.D. 


Bishop of Central New York 


reading during recent months of three 

rather solid books. In order of their 
toughness they are: The Buddha and the 
Christ by Burnett Hillman Streeter (New 
York, Macmillan, $2); The Life of Jesus 
by Maurice Goguel (New York, Mac- 
millan, $6); and Liturgy and Worship, 
edited by W. Lowther Clarke and Charles 
Harris (New York, Macmillan, $3.50). 

The last named is almost of reference- 
book size, so it may be a little too much 
even for ardent students among the 
clergy. For the thoughtful laity I should 
like to recommend the two series of 
British broadcast talks on religion, God 
and the World Through Christian Eyes 
(London, Student Christian Movement 
Press*). In my opinion, they are of im- 
mense value for laymen and others who 
may be troubled themselves, or want to 
help friends who are troubled by the prob- 
lems of modern thought. There are 
twelve addresses in each book, the first 
volume has an additional introductory 
chapter by Leonard Hodgson (as general 
editor) and an opening lecture by the 
Archbishop of York, while the second has 
a closing chapter by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

The books are made up of talks on 
religion given bi-weekly during 1933 in 
England, planned by the Student Chris- 
tian Movement. I have read these lec- 
tures before publication and can com- 
mend them heartily, although such com- 
mendation is hardly necessary when 
among the authors appear such names as 
those of Dean Inge, Maude Royden, Prof. 


| HAVE enjoyed (or profited by) the 


*The two volumes will be issued in America by 
the Morehouse Publishing Oompany some time 
before Lent, 1934. 
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N. P. Williams, Canon Barry, and Canon 
Raven of the Church of England, and 
others equally well known in Roman 
Catholic and Nonconformist circles. A 
few of the chapters are a bit “highbrow,” 
but in the main they are easy reading. 


HE CHRISTIAN doctrine of the Incar- 

nation was the result of a long and 
laborious effort to give expression to all 
that the early Church believed about Jesus 
and all that it had experienced of Him. 
This effort terminated, toward the middle 
of the fifth century, in the formula, ““Two 
distinct natures, human and divine, in 
the one undivided person.” Modern 
speculations, however, have raised fresh 
difficulties and theologians of today are 
endeavoring to think out the problem of 
Christ in terms of present-day thought, 
just as the early theologians tried to think 
it out in terms of ancient philosophy. It 
cannot be expected that new formulas 
will be found speedily now, or that the 
speculation of today will escape dangers 
such as accompanied the early develop- 
ment. We must be patient of every halt- 
ing effort to express our belief in words 
which will appeal to modern scientific and 
philosophical thought. 

One of the outstanding leaders in this 
modern theological effort is Canon 
Streeter, the great Oxford scholar to 
whom we owe so much in the way of 
Biblical criticism and such helpful studies 
in the realm of Science and Religion as 
his Reality and Adventure. 

Dr. Streeter was the 1932 Bampton 
lecturer at Oxford and his eight addresses 
in the course have been published under 
the title, The Buddha and the Christ. He 
calls the lectures “an exploration of the 
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meaning of the universe and of the pur- 
pose of human life.” Science and Reli- 
gion, he declares, are two parallel avenues 
to a knowledge of Ultimate Reality, but 
by religion he means not merely the 
Christian faith, but the larger aspects of 
religion in general. He therefore takes 
the two great religions, Christianity and 
Buddhism, showing the parallel thought 
in both as well as the difference of ap- 
proach and of interpretation of the age- 
long problems of pain, sorrow, moral con- 
duct, and future life. 

There are some omissions where one 
could have wished to see a fuller treat- 
ment—for example, a clear and definite 
consideration of the Resurrection of 
Christ, and something more than the 
passing reference, in a footnote, to the 
story of the miraculous birth; both of 
them matters which cannot be dismissed, 
in casual fashion, as “hormon” or re- 
garded as poetic symbolism. It is inter- 
esting, moreover, to compare Streeter’s 
method with that of the late Bishop Gore 
in his Philosophy of the Good Life— 
which many consider his greatest book. 

In the present case, honor is due the 
lecturer for the frankness and courage 
with which he faces modern difficulties 
and the honesty of his endeavor to find 
formulas for the statement of religious 
belief in terms consistent with other 
knowledge. 


HE Life of Jesus by Maurice Goguel, 

is based upon a life study of the 
sources of the Gospel story. The author 
is a Liberal Protestant, a professor and 
director of studies in two faculties and at 
the Sorbonne, and at the same time a 
profound student of German Protestant 
theology. The book is an exhaustive this- 
torical review of New Testament criti- 
cism. On the whole, his conclusions are 
conservative, although they are naturally 
consonant with the general tone of 
Protestant Liberalism of the more con- 
structive type. The book is not only big, 
but expensive. It is, however, invalu- 
able as a most complete summary, exposi- 


tion, and criticism of the various critical 
theories, and in some of its conclusions 
quite diplomatically puncture many of 
the more radical theories. On the whole 
it would seem to place the author in the 
class represented in this country by such 
teachers as Grant and Easton. A second 
volume will complete this history of criti- 
cism of the life of Christ. 


NOTHER BIG BOOK, useful to serious 

students, is Liturgy and. Worship. 
edited by W. K. Lowther Clarke and ~ 
Charles Harris, the former the scholarly 
secretary of the S.P.G., the latter the 
well-known author of Creeds or No 
Creeds. While much of the work is 
theirs, at least a third of it consists of 
essays by other scholars, most of them 
English, with only one American, the 
Rev. Frank Gavin. 

This is really a remarkable book, ex- 
tremely useful for our own clergy if they 
are sufficiently serious minded to under- 
take a study of liturgical devotion with a 
view to understanding its origins and 
meaning and gaining a sense of its power, 
a knowledge of its past history, and the 
significance of various rites, not merely 
superficially examining their technique. 

This is not a book’ for Anglicans 
only; it will interest scholars of 
other communions who are feeling their 
way towards a better understanding of 
the technique of worship such as is, of 
course, necessary for members of com- 
munions where the liturgical sense has 
been uncultivated. This book is prac- 
tically a definitive work, treating of wor- 
ship in general, Jewish origins from which 
our present liturgies sprang, Christian 
worship in East and West, Eucharistic 
worship, extempore prayers, modern 
prayers and their writers, and the offices 
of our own Prayer Book in particular. 
The Church Times rightly calls it “a very 
great book.” Indeed, one may say that 
the scope of its purpose, the breadth of 
its treatment, and the thoroughness of its 
historical study are nothing less than 
amazing. 


Coming—The Rev. J. W. Suter, jr., on Bible Story Books 
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GUESTS AT DEDICATION 


OF ST. ALBAN'S KINDERGARTEN, AOMORI 


The Tohoku Rejoices in New Buildings 


Aomori kindergarten made possible by Wash- 
ington children dedicated,and St.Paul’s Church, 
Odate, gift of Kansas Churchmen, consecrated 


By the Rt. Rev. Norman S. Binsted, D.D. 


Missionary Bishop of the Tohoku, 1928- 


HE CHILDREN of St. Alban’s Church, 

Washington, D. C., wanted to know 

what they could do for the children 
of Japan. In Aomori there was one 
kindergarten, St. Mary’s, built years ago 
and now overcrowded. For a long time 
our missionary, Miss Gladys Spencer, 
wanted a new kindergarten to care for 
the children whom St. Mary’s was forced 
to turn away each year from lack of 
space. The gift of those Washington chil- 
dren helped to make possible the realiza- 
tion of this work and on October 5, the 
Bishop of the Tohoku, the Rt. Rev. 
Norman S. Binsted, dedicated Aomori’s 
second kindergarten as St. Alban’s. 

The children of St. Mary’s Kindergar- 
ten were the guests of the children of St. 
Alban’s for the dedication ceremony. 
Only the parents of children in the new 
kindergarten could be invited. Ninety- 
one children sat on the floor in the circle 
room and played quiet games while the 
guests were gathering. When the time 
came they marched quietly into the little 
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chapel, where the Rev. Timothy Naka- 
mura, priest-in-charge, read the opening 
prayers and Bishop Binsted, the prayers 
of dedication. A lovely Japanese hymn 
for little children closed the service. 

In the circle room the children gathered 
in front of the Bishop and he told them 
about St. Alban and about St. Alban’s 
Church School in Washington and the de- 
sire of those children to do something for 
the children of Japan. His story was very - 
vivid because all his life until he came to 
Japan Bishop Binsted attended St. Al- 
ban’s Church. Mr. Nakamura spoke to 
the parents asking for their codperation 
and urging them to inquire into any phase 
of the work about which they desired to 
know. 

The children were dressed in their best 
clothes which, today, means uninteresting 
Western clothes. But one little four- 
year-old boy came dressed in a complete 
Japanese outfit. He was a bit of old 
Japan in his kimono and formal hakama 
(pleated skirt). Two or three little girls 
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were in lovely flowered kimono. The for- 
eigners always like to see the children in 
kimono, but realize, of course, that West- 
ern clothes are more hygienic and allow 
more freedom of movement. 

In Aomori the winters are long and 
cold and the building is so arranged that 
the room the children use most gets as 
much sun as possible. There is a large 
circle room, the chapel, and a small class 
room on the first. floor, and an apartment 
for the kindergartner on the second floor. 
Plenty of space around the building pro- 
vides for a large playground. This kin- 
dergarten was purposely built in a new 
section of Aomori which is growing rapid- 
ly. On Sundays the kindergarten chil- 
dren and older boys and girls in the 
neighborhood come to Sunday school. 
Some day it is hoped that the children 
and parents of St. Alban’s Kindergarten 
will provide the nucleus for a second 
Aomori parish. 


OpATE CHURCH CONSECRATED 

HE Diocese of Kansas and the Mis- 

sionary District of Tohoku were 
linked together very closely in the conse- 
cration of St. Paul’s Church, Odate, which 
took place in the presence of a large and 
enthusiastic congregation on the Twen- 
tieth Sunday after Trinity (October 29, 
1933). There was a deep feeling of 
gratitude on the part of all those present 
for the generous help given by the people 
of Kansas, who in spite of the financial 
depression were courageous enough to 
undertake to raise the necessary funds for 
this building. 

Gifts from America were always appre- 
ciated; but just now when the Japanese 
people, through the Church and secular 
press, are being made conscious of the 
sacrifice which the Church in America is 
making to continue its missionary work, 
the people here are more than ever grate- 
ful to their brethren across the sea for 
such help as they are able to send us. 

The Japanese people, and especially 
those in the Tohoku, have learned through 
long experience to endure financial hard- 
ships. Crop failures and famines are not 
infrequent visitors to this part of the 
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country, and our Tohoku Church people 
know what it means to make sacrifices 
for Christ and His Church. In days of 
prosperity, when economic conditions in 
America were so vastly different from 
those in Japan, there was perhaps a feel- 
ing on the part of some that America was 
giving to us of her superabundance; but 
today our people realize that every gift 
represents real sacrifice, and, consequent- 
ly, they are deeply moved by the faith of 
the Church in America which inspires 
such loyalty to the cause of Christ 
throughout the world. 

All this was very evident at the conse- 
cration of St. Paul’s Church, Odate. There 
was an atmosphere of joy and thankful- 
ness on the part of the congregation, and 
a consciousness of Christian fellowship 
with their brethren in America. One 
caught a vision at that service of the 
unity which exists in the Body of Christ, 
where all differences of race, color, and 
culture are forgotten in a common love 
of the one God and Father of us all. 

The building is of frame concrete con- 
struction with exposed beams. This style 
of architecture is unusually well adapted 
for church buildings in towns such as 
Odate where many of the houses are still 
of the old thatched roof construction. 
The church will seat about 125 with pos- 
sibilities of expansion to accommodate 
another seventy-five. 

The consecration service was read by 
the Bishop, assisted by the rector of the 
parish, the Rev. Yozo Ohno; by the Rev. 
Keitaro Nishimura, rector of the church 
in Koriyama, and son-in-law of Mr. 
Ohno; and by the Rt. Rev. Y. Naide, 
Bishop of Osaka, who was present for a 
mission service to be held in the evening. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Yoichiro Inagaki, who, as the first cate- 
chist, began the work in Odate twenty- 
eight years ago. After the consecration 
service there were many congratulatory 
addresses, and letters of thanks were 
read, which later were to be sent to 
Bishop McKim and others. With the 
erection of St. Paul’s Church we look for- 
ward with confidence to the future de- 
velopment of the Church in Odate. 


Our Approach to Normal Youth’ 


Young people today, even the most careless, 
are vitally interested in religion; they want help 
in attaining emotionally mature adulthood 


By Helen Gibson Hogge 
Mental Hygiene Counsellor, Highland Park (Michigan) Board of Education 


G)™ YOUNG PEOPLE of today are, I be- Most of their difficulties as well as our 
lieve, more honestly and openly in own, are those of adjustment of person- 
search of truth, of the meaning and sig- ality to environment. They must learn 
nificance of living than were previous how to adjust to the demands of so- 
generations. They refuse to be ciety and at the same time de- 
satisfied with parental and velop to the fullest their in- 
churchly “oughts”’ and nate potentialities through 
“Shoulds”. They want log- which they may make their 
ical answers to “Why?” greatest contribution to 
And most of us, be- society. 
cause we were brought Most of us have 
up under the old re- sought blindly and 
gime of at least out- consciously to accom- 
ward acceptance of plish this end in our 
authority have not children’s _ training. 
thought through the We range ourselves, 
problems for ourselves. guided mainly by our 
We are _ compelled, prejudices, into two ex- 
therefore, when these treme camps. One of 
young apostles of re- these camps believe 
search which constitute that if you secure un- 
Young America ask for questioned obedience to 
mental and spiritual bread parental commands by 
to give them the old stone . a whatsoever means, pun- 
of authority. Wedoitdif- js n12n @rBgson HOGGE ishment or sentimental 
fidently, reluctantly, or de- appeal, he will in later 
fiantly, because we do not entirely believe life continue the habit of “being good”. 
in it ourselves, but we have nothing else These people accept Solomon as their 
to offer. guide in child training. They accept his 
The old authority is gone, and there two commands: “Bring up a child in 
must be something constructive to take the way he should go and when he is old 
its place. Young people have a right to he will not depart from it,” and “Beat the 
expect that an older generation, more ex- child and heed not his crying.” The first 
perienced in living, will be able to light forms a beautiful rationalization for the 
some of the dark places; and while a parent who gets emotional satisfaction 
search together is infinitely preferable to from the latter. 
the empty pose of authority, we should be The opposite camp of parents is com- 
ready with as much knowledge of human posed of those who have themselves re- 
problems as we can gather from science. belled against the old regime. They try 
to do everything for their children—to 


* Abridged from an address at the recent Episco- : A 0 
pal Social Work Conference, in Detroit, Michigan. give them all the things which they feel 
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they have missed. The children are 
made the center of all activity, loaded 
with material things, showered with at- 
tention, so that they naturally come to 
feel that the world was made for their 
particular majesties. They are not given 
the opportunity to think a thing through 
or to have any responsibility. 

Science is showing us that persons 
brought up under either of these regimes, 
—authority for authority’s sake, that sat- 
isfies only the parent’s (or teacher’s) 
ego desires to dominate, or the placing of 
the child on a throne where he dominates 
through weakness and knows only the 
satisfaction of being catered to, are un- 
fit to work out the tremendous problems 
that face society. Neither regime will 
produce persons who can think without 
prejudice, who can follow a line of action 
toward a social purpose that takes into 
consideration the good of us all. 

From juvenile courts, prisons, insane 
asylums, hospitals, child guidance and 
behavior clinics, and biographical studies 
of normal people, we have much material 
that gives us a better understanding of 
adjusted, maladjusted, and . unadjusted 
personality. Modern psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and related fields have much that 
will enable us to think things through 
with our young people, who have the right 
to expect from us much more than the 
thin sophistry soup of worn out plati- 
tudes or the bromides of accumulated ra- 
tionalizations of Church and _ parental 
authority that have come down through 
the ages. 

It is true that many of their maxims 
are facts and that back of them is much 
wisdom—and that we are quite prone in 
modern times to throw out the baby with 
the bath water—but if we can bring our- 
selves to let our youngsters discover the 
baby for themselves they are much more 
likely to adopt the child and accept it as 
their own’and to take a personal interest 
in its nurture and growth. 

Perhaps this is the hardest task or 
test of maturity that any parent or adult 
leader has to meet, to explain as well as 
possible our viewpoint, with reasons, and 
then stand by and allow the young per- 
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son in question to make his own choice, to 
make a mistake perhaps. Only in this 
way can he grow in power to think, to 
make decisions, to choose wisely. 

Parents, teachers, and lay leaders are 
going to have to learn much more about 
the laws governing emotional growth if 
the younger generation is to be mentally 
healthy and emotionally mature. This 
problem of emotional immaturity is be- 
ing widely recognized by students of hu- 
man behavior and human relationships. 
Joseph Collins in The Doctor Looks at 
Love and Life says: 


Adult infantilism is our chief deficiency as 
a people, our most conspicuous shortcoming. It 
is responsible for more social maladjustment, 
more family discord, more intellectual vagrancy 
than any disease, derangement, or other dishar- 
mony of mind and body. 


Only very cruel parents would punish 
a child for being physically ill or for a 
broken leg. They would seek the cause 
of the illness and seek to prevent its re- 
currence. They would call in a physician, 
a skilled surgeon for the broken leg. A 
mentally ill child whose symptoms are 
anti-social or unsocial personality traits 
is suffering from emotional indigestion. 
It is both cruel and unintelligent to pun- 
ish him. He needs even more intelligent 
treatment and care than the physically ill. 
Treatment and care cannot be intelligent 
in either case without diagnosis based on 
adequate data. For serious illness we 
may need an expert, but we all may 
learn the laws of emotional growth to 
the extent of making it possible to pre- 
vent a great deal of actual illness and 
better still to lay the foundation for posi- 
tive, glowing mental health. We can all 
learn to look at serious personality diffi- 
culties as illness rather than sin or dis- 
grace or moral degradation and can seek 
the causes of the emotional need that 
produced the condition. 

We shall find that this emotional need 
has probably been created out of family 
relationships and environmental demands 
or factors in childhood experiences. We 
shall find that before the person can work 
out his problem intelligently, he too will 
need to know the cause. We shall find 
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that he can accept the facing of the sit- 
uation in a wholesome way, only from a 
person in whom he has confidence, whom 
he feels is in sympathy with him, who un- 
derstands. This does not mean that the 
sympathy must be sentimental and sickly. 
In psychological terms it is called a 
“transference”. No real influence can be 
exerted with young people unless there is 
an establishment of this transference— 
this rapport. There is an element of 
danger, great danger, unless we ourselves 
are adult personalities. It must be based 
on wholesome, outgoing, intelligent love, 
mature enough to stand by when needed 
and to step out of the picture and en- 
courage the child or adolescent to self- 
reliance and independence. 

In our approach to normal youth we 
should have a rather thorough under- 
standing of how emotions may take us 
and shake us out of the “normal”. Emo- 
tional tangles are methods by which we 
escape from meeting life squarely. Ev- 
eryone has them to a greater or less degree 
and it is only as we recognize them in 
ourselves, understand our own childhood 
pattern of emotional response, and seek 
to free ourselves of the tangles that we 
develop adult personalities. It is easy 
to see the infantile in others, but our 
own difficulties are often so deeply rooted 
in early experience and so a part of our 
daily living, that we do not have the 
proper perspective. 

There are often long and _ technical 
names attached to very simple reaction 
patterns, weighty terms that cut the lay- 
man off from knowledge in the field of 
mental hygiene, that should be familiar to 
every parent, teacher, and leader. And 
may I add, they should be familiar to 
every adolescent boy and girl. At that 
teen age of life when boys and girls are 
so concerned about themselves and their 
own reactions and their relationship to 
the world they live in, when they are so 
earnestly and keenly interested in the 
meaning of life we offer no knowledge. 

We should know that there are three 
basic attitudes toward environment: to 
shrink from it; to fight it; or to codper- 
ate with it. Back of these attitudes are 


those primary emotions: fear, anger, and 
love. If through our experiences in living 
we have built in much fear, we tend to 
shrink from meeting life squarely. The 
child who comes into a new world where 
he suffers a great deal of pain will shrink 
from living, will fear this new world. We 
are told by one school of psychology that 
he responds with fear to a loud noise or a 
sudden fall and that he quickly learns to 
carry over this fear to associated situa- 
tions. We have all observed how quickly 
the child absorbs the fears of the adults 
about him. 


As he goes out to meet new situations 
he carries over his old fears and builds 
up, according to his past experience, pat- 
terns of escape. Thus the child who has 
little confidence in himself (fear that he 
cannot succeed) will sometimes escape 
into day dreams. It is much easier to 
imagine yourself a princess in a castle 
with beautiful clothes and flocks of boys 
ready to dance attendance, than to over- 
come your fear and become a pal and 
good friend to the ordinary boys that you 
meet at school. And it is much easier to 
dream of yourself as a handsome young 
hero, ready to mount a winged Pegasus 
in the form of a high-powered airplane 
(while a beautiful maiden weeps and begs 
you to remain) than to work on next 
day’s math that might be a step to expert 
knowledge of airplanes. When things are 
very hard, it is much easier to regress to 
the softest spot in our past experience, 
and that usually was the time when 
mother waited on and cared for us. In 
fact, when life is too difficult, the extreme- 
ly infantile person may seek complete es- 
cape through suicide. 


Martha, thirty years old, spends her days 
alone in her room. Only members of her fam- 
ily are allowed to come in and she prefers to 
have only her mother. She refuses to go even 
to the dining room for her meals. They must 
be brought to her room. Occasionally she will 
go out for a ride in the family car, but very 


_ rarely, and then it is stipulated that they are 
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not to stop to talk with anyone. She reads and 
enjoys the radio. Talks a great deal about 
wishing she might recover her health, but makes 
no effort to do so. She has been examined by 
many famous physicians and all agree that 
there is nothing organically wrong with her. 
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Her mother is one of those who lives in her 
children. She has loved to “baby” them, has 
protected them from possible hurts, has flut- 
tered anxiously when they were ill; in short 
she has satisfied her emotional need to be “all 
in all” to her children by keeping them de- 
pendent. Martha was always a sensitive child. 
She had a good mind as evidenced by an unus- 
ually good record in high school where her 
graduation was interrupted by a siege of ty- 
phoid fever. She completed the high school 
work at home and received her diploma. She 
had also done outstandingly good work in music. 
After her illness she. was very averse to making 
any outside contacts, but eventually it was 
decided to send her to a girls’ boarding school. 
There she “pined away”, cried, moped, and 
wrote such pathetic letters to her parents that 
they allowed her to come home. She has 
scarcely left her room since, except to be taken 
to different cities to new physicians. She has 
regressed to an extreme; but many households 
are being victimized by infantile behavior of a 
similar if less pronounced nature. 


Another pattern of escape from meet- 
ing life squarely is the infantile method 
of “showing off”. We should examine 
ourselves more thoroughly to find if we 
have ourselves outgrown our childish pat- 
tern in this respect. The girl who wears 
the longest earrings, the most bizarre 
dress, the deepest dyed fingernails is 
rather likely to be one who feels very in- 
secure. The four-year-old who stands on 
his head when mother and her friend are 
exclaiming over the virtues of the new 
baby is an exhibitionist, trying to attract 
attention to himself. His security is 
threatened by this new baby. 

Many people escape meeting life 
squarely through self-pity and pseudo- 
martyrdom. Masochists we call them. 
They love to suffer. They attract atten- 
tion to themselves (in lieu of real achieve- 
ment) by telling sad stories about the 
persecution heaped upon them by others. 
You may recognize this pattern in the 
man who weeps on your shoulder because 
his wife does not understand him. 

Back of the inferiority complex (and 
we all have our lives made less useful by 
this particular tangle) is fear, fear that 
we compare unfavorably with others, fear 
that some defect in physical or mental 
make-up or educational opportunity or 
financial or social standing makes it im- 
possible to face our world in an adult 
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manner. Parents and teachers and lead- 
ers daily commit the crime of building in 
and adding to these feelings of inferiority 
by comparing the child to others to the 
child’s disadvantage. ‘Why can’t you be 
like Mary?” says mother to Jennie. In- 
stead of endeavoring to accept the sug- 
gestion, Jennie shrinks more hopelessly 
into herself or fights back by being as 
opposite as possible to the virtuous Mary. 

Another child may over-compensate for 
his feeling of inferiority by attempting to 
dominate, may appear so superior that 
people speak of him as “conceited”. Such 
youth needs particularly your understand- 
ing, needs you to look beneath the shell 
of superiority which he has built as a de- 
fense around his sensitive soul, needs you 
to help him find his talent or ability 
through which he may make his real con- 
tribution. He does not want flattery, 
but he sorely needs genuine appreciation. 
Pollyanna tactics will not work with 
youth. They do not wish to be told that 
“everything is all right.” They want to 
talk with you about their shortcomings, 
their sufferings, and as together you 
search for past successes, you are likely 
to find the key to future contributions. 

The sarcastic person, who enjoys mak- 
ing others suffer (the sadist) is simply 
“getting even” for his own past suffering. 
Someone has cut him to the quick, some- 
one whom he could not fight back, and as 
he must have relief for his anger he 
“takes it out”? on those weaker than him- 
self. 

Anti-social behavior is the result of 
childhood experiences that have built up 
anger or hatred. The gangster, the crim- 
inal, delights in outwitting authority. In- 
vestigation of his past history will show 
that he has had experience in outwitting 
parental and teacher authority. His dis- 
cipline has been of the variety to stir re- 
bellion. He has learned to fight his en- 
vironment. 

There is another personality pattern 
that needs our help in its effort to grow 
up. It is the most difficult to help. It 
is the narcistic person or the person “in 
love with himself”. He has never learned 
to care for others, to know the joy of do- 
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ing something for others, consequently it 
is difficult to establish a transference. 
The psychiatrist tells us that when the 
condition becomes pathological, it is the 
hardest type case to cure. The person is 
usually the victim of so-called “mother 
love”. He has been waited upon, kept 
dependent, never allowed to think for 
himself. In other words he is in the cradle 
stage of the development of love. 

Perhaps the most important thing that 
happens to us in life is that we have the 
security of knowing that we are loved. 
The very foundation of our own love 
grows out of the sense of satisfaction we 
feel in our first physical care. If the baby 
comes into a world where the atmosphere 
is gentle, calm, there is a regular routine, 
he is warm, comfortable, well fed—he 
builds in a liking for his new world. He 
feels this first for those who wait on him, 
who minister to his comfort. Then, as 
in the case with fear and anger, the feel- 
ing is transferred to his larger environ- 
ment as he meets it. He has become 
“positively conditioned” to his new world. 
It is the beginning of love. 

But there is grave danger here. Moth- 
er often likes to prolong the period of 
dependency, likes to keep on with the 
program of waiting upon him and he thus 
becomes a self-centered little tyrant, de- 
manding constant attention. Instead she 
should at the first possible opportunity 
allow him to “get a kick” out of doing 
something for her—that is, give him a 
chance to express his love. Love like 
other things, grows through use. [If it is 
not expressed it remains on the infantile 
level and the personality pattern is that of 
the ‘“Narcissist”’. 

We come into the world small egos— 
neither good nor evil—but the process of 
becoming social needs the guidance of 
adults who understand the laws of love. 
We have talked now for two thousand 
years about love. But we have learned 
so little about how it is built in or about 
its development. 

In our approach to normal youth we 
must have, I believe, a directing philoso- 
phy. We are attempting to fit our Amer- 
ican youth for living in a democracy. 
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Democracy demands the codperation of 
emotionally mature personalities. 

The results of our naive and laissez- 
faire policy of seeking self-interest in the 
form of American dollars and _ conse- 
quent power, at whatever human cost, 
has brought us now to a vivid realization 
of the fact that the welfare of all humans 
is tied closely into the interests of the 
whole. Democracy is, in reality, the in- 
evitable form of government of a Chris- 
tian philosophy. The failure has come 
about through our lip-service to both, in 
theory, and our practice of the opposites 
in fact. Science is teaching us that love 
and codperation do not come through 
mere preaching, but through experiences 
in living, first in our own families and 
then in our larger world of school and 
community. 

I am told by some people that youth is 
not interested in religion. I know from 
my own experience with young people 
that even the most careless of them is 
vitally interested. They are not inter- 
ested in what they term the “hooey” that 
is often passed out to them as religion. 
But they want religion stripped of its 
trappings. They want someone to help 
them find God. 

A child who builds up a sense of secur- 
ity in his own home, who knows beyond 
a shadow of a doubt that he is loved, but 
experiences the joy of expressing his own 
love by making his contribution, will 
carry over this attitude to his larger 
world, and then, as inevitably as the flow- 
ers bloom, when at adolescence he begins 
to wonder about the larger universe, 
about the cohesive force that holds this 
universe in order, he transfers his ac- 
tive, outgoing love to that larger love 
that we call God and gathers his strength 
from it—while he actively serves it and 
strives to codperate with its laws. I would 
say, therefore, in our approach to normal 
or to any youth, that we should approach 
him—first, with as much knowledge as 
we can gain of the dynamics or motivat- 
ing forces of personality; second, a deep 
respect for him (or her) as an individual, 
and third, a directing philosophy of 
love that integrates our own living. 


S WE Go to press 
word is received of 
the death on December 8, in Honolulu, 
of the Rt. Rev. Henry Bond Restarick, 
retired Missionary Bishop of Honolulu. 
Bishop Restarick, who would have been 
seventy-nine years old on December 26 
last, was the first American Bishop in the 
Hawaiian Islands, having been conse- 
crated for that post on July 2, 1902, a 
few months after the transfer of the juris- 
diction in the Islands to our Church from 
the Church of England. He resigned in 
1920 but continued to live in Honolulu 
where he assisted his successors in many 
ways, especially in editing, until quite 
recently, the Hawaiian Church Chronicle. 
Tue Spirit or Missions hopes in an 
early issue to tell the story of Bishop 
Restarick’s contribution to the mission- 
ary life of the Church, especially as he 
contributed to its growth and upbuilding 


in Honolulu. 
if RESPONSE TO many requests the radio 
address of Spencer Miller, jr., The 
Recovery Program and the Church’s 
Responsibility, delivered October 22, 
1933, through the Episcopal Church of 
the Air, has been printed. Copies may 
be obtained free by writing to the De- 
partment of Christian Social Service. 


4, or f 
pe pence Is NoT lacking that the head- 

quarters of the missionary work of 
the Church is continually in the hearts 
and minds of many of our people. Eight 
months ago the Council sent to several 
thousand people an appeal for gifts to 
the Supplementary Fund. From one 
’ friend an answer was received to the effect 
that at that time he could do nothing, 
but might be able to do something later. 
Six months later a check was received 
from this friend in the sum of $3,000. A 
day or two ago a check was received 
from cne of our Church workers in the 
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sum of $500 for the 
Supplementary Fund, 
accompanied by the remark, “I wish this 
was big enough to pay all the deficit.” 
et eee 
UCH AN INCONSPICUOUS little report 
was issued by the Church Building 
Fund in 1933 that one has to look twice 
to realize how much gratitude and satis- 
faction are bound up in the projects it 
barely mentions. Among others, there 
are these: 


In North Texas and in North Dakota, a rec- 
tory and a church are supplied for two areas of 
fifty miles in diameter where we have no 
church, and where no other religious body is 
represented. 

Duluth diocese has a new church for two 
congregations merged into one. 

Two congregations of mountain people in the 
Blue Ridge district of Virginia and two Indian 
congregations in Alabama now have their own 
churches for which they have supplied much of 
the work and-some of the material. 

Two congregations of colored people in South- 
ern Virginia and South Carolina have the help 
of an enlarged church on a new site and of a 
new combination rectory and parish house for 
development of large fields. 

Divinity school students in Virginia have or- 
ganized a new mission in a growing section and 
built a church. 

A new church takes the place of a grocery 
store in a mountain district of Lexington, and 
the priest in charge serves an area of 250 by 50 
miles otherwise without religious ministrations. 

A Mississippi congregation now worships in 
its own church instead of the grand jury room 
in the court house. 


For those who do not know about this 
useful Church Building Fund, it was 
established in 1880 by General Conven- 
tion and in its more than fifty years of 
service it has aided some 2,500 projects, 
not far from one a week through all those 
years. It makes loans, gifts, and grants, 
toward the erection of churches, parish 
houses, and rectories. Bishop Cook is 
President, Charles A. Tompkins, Treas- 
urer, and the Rev. Charles L. Pardee, 
Secretary, with an office at Church Mis- 
sions House. 


JOTTINGS FROM NEAR AND FAR 


| Caaki LITTLE Moslem girls went to a 
vacation Bible school and told their 
mother and a group of other women all 
about it. They said, “We would like to 
be Christians too. They teach about a 
God who loves us. They teach us nice 
stories about being kind to people and 
how to pray to God and sing beautiful 
songs and we have to wash our hands and 
faces. But we Moslems do not do any- 
thing but sit in the dirt all day and just 
fight and curse.” 

One of the older women said, “Do 
they teach older ones too?” 

The little girls replied, “Yes, but you 
will have to quit hating people.” 
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Ox CurIsTMAS EvE in Shanghai a new 
Bishop was consecrated for the Dio- 
cese of Kwangsi-Hunan of the Church in 
China. This is the Rev. Percy Stevens, 
late of London but with some twelve 
years’ experience aS a missionary in 
Kwangsi-Hunan. Bishop Stevens’ prede- 
cessor, the Rt. Rev. John Holden, has 
been translated to the great western Dio- 
cese of Szechuan, whose late Bishop, the 
Rt. Rev. H. W. K. Mowll, has become 
Bishop of Sydney and Archbishop of the 
Province of New South Wales. Kwangsi- 
Hunan is a southern diocese, Bishop 
Roots’ neighbor on the southern border of 
the Diocese of Hankow. The Presiding 
Bishop of the Chinese Church, Dr. Norris 
of North China, was the consecrator. 

All these foreign bishops have been 
developing Chinese leadership, looking to 
the day when all the Bishops will be 
Chinese. 

The next triennial General Synod of 
the Chinese Church (Chung Hua Sheng 
Kung Hui) meets April 21-29, 1934, in 
Wuhu, Diocese of Anking. 


ee 
| beats NEws of Balbalasang (about 

which Mrs. Arthur H.Richardson wrote 
in THE Spirit oF Missions, November, 
1933, page 588) and all our missionary 
outposts in the Philippine Islands, is con- 
tained in the Diocesan Chronicle pub- 
lished monthly ($1 a year) by the Mis- 
sionary District of the Philippine Islands. 
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Mrs. Richardson is a regular contributor 
to the Diocesan Chronicle and her easy, 
graceful style is always a bright spot in 
this little paper.. In a recent issue, writ- 
ing of the wedding of the assistant ma- 
tron of the Balbalasang Girls’ Dormitory, 
she says: 


One of the things I found especially interest- 
ing in connection with that wedding was the 
making up of the bride’s new string of beads— 
something I’d never witnessed before. A group 
of the old women, very important, smoking 
rank cigars (atmosphere so thick I had to come 
out for air frequently), squatted round a special 
piece of cloth on the floor. Onto this the 
groom’s elder sister would throw, from time to 
time, beads detached from the many gorgeous 
strings she wore round her neck; sometimes 
even a complete string would be thrown down. 
These, the old women arranged with great 
earnestness and care into a single new strand 
which would later be wrapped up in a special 
cloth made from the bark of a tree, and laid 
carefully away. These antique Chinese beads 
are heirlooms, hundreds of years old, very rare, 
very valuable, and quite fascinating. They are 
mostly of amber, yellow jade, and agate, cut 
into various, unusual shapes. As I leaned for- 
ward to examine the beads better, the bride, 
who was sitting insignificantly in the back- 
ground, started to pick up a finished string to 
show me; but it was grabbed from her hand 
with a snarl by one of the old women, while 
the poor bride hid her burning face in her 
hands. It seems that it is-tabu for her to 
touch her new beads until after the birth of 
her first child. 

1 1 7 
HE CuHuRCH PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 
Tokyo, Japan, announces that the 
new translation of the Apocrypha into 
Japanese was ready for distribution last 
autumn. 

During the year 1932, the society 
printed 23,081 books and 21,662 tracts, 
and in addition it circulated each month 
5426 copies of Bible Lessons for the 
Bible Reading Fellowship, and 30,436 
copies in eight months, of a weekly ser- 
vice of family worship. 

t 7 4% 

HE PRICE OF Js Our Civilization in 

Jeopardy? a reading course on Christ 
and the Modern World by W. Russell 
Bowie, was erroneously stated in the De- 
cember Spirit oF Missions as 10 cents 
instead of 15 cents. Order from the 
Church Missions House Book Store. 


SANCTUARY 


hee is a need for social intercessions greater than ever before. 
Christians pray to God for the healing of men’s physical ills. Why 
should they not also be praying for the healing of men’s social ills? Inter- 
cessions for great social causes and for the solution of knotty social prob- 
lems should. be prominent in the prayer life of the devout Churchman. 

Neate the problems of world peace, industrial recovery, 
respect for personality in mass unemployment relief, the permanent aboli- 
tion of child labor, decent housing, the sound use of leisure time. 


ORD, WE PRAY: 


That men may increasingly work together in agreement, doing things 
that are sane to do, with mutual helpfulness, temperance, and toleration; 


That the great masses of humanity may rise out of base and imme- 
diate anxieties, out of dwarfing pressures and cramped surroundings, to 
understanding and participation and fine effort; 


That the resources of the earth may be husbanded and harvested, 
and used with scientific skill for the maximum of human benefit; 


That towns and cities may be finely built, and men finely bred and 
taught and trained; 


That there may be open ways and peace and freedom from end to 
end of the earth; 


That through the great body of mankind may go evermore an increas- 
ing common understanding, an intensifying brotherhood.* 


O God, whose joyous love is as a boundless ocean, let the stream that 
makes glad the City of God flow into the turbid, sluggish waters of our 
lives; let its clear strong current course through our weak wills, that we 
may meet all difficulties with overflowing life and energy; through Him 
who is our life, even Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.* 


Almighty God, our heavenly Father, guide, we beseech thee, the 
nations of the world into the way of justice and truth, and establish among 
them that peace which is the fruit of righteousness, that they may become 
the Kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen. 


cf q 7 bs ef 


Prayer is such deep desire for good that it shall 
realize its hope in action. 


*From Prayers for the Oity of God, arranged by Gilbert Olive Binyon, (Longmans.) 


The National Council 


Conducts the general work of the Church between sessions of the 
General Convention and is the Board of Directors of 
The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 


Tue Rr. Rev. JaMes DEWorrF Perry, D.D., Bishop of Rhode Island, President 


TuHeE Rt. Rev. Puirtre Cook, D.D. 
First Vice-President 
Foreign Missions, Domestic Missions, 
Religious Education 
Christian Social Service 


Lewis B. FRANKLIN, D.C.L. 
Second Vice-President and Treasurer 
Finance 
Publicity 
Field 


THE REV. FRANKLIN J. CLARK, Secretary 


National Council Meeting, Dec. 13214 


WO IMPORTANT National Council 
offices, made vacant by the death of 
Bishop Burleson and the resignation of 
Bishop Creighton, were filled at the Coun- 
cil meeting on December 13 and 14: The 
Rt. Rev. Philip Cook, D.D., Bishop of 
Delaware, who was recently appointed 
the Presiding Bishop’s Assessor, was 
named First Vice-President, and the Rt. 
Rey. Frederick B. Bartlett, D.D., Mis- 
sionary Bishop of North Dakota, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Department of Do- 
mestic Missions, an office for which he is 
qualified not only as a missionary bishop 
but also as a former Field Department 
secretary whose service was almost en- 
tirely in western dioceses. Both Bishop 
Bartlett and Bishop Cook will continue to 
reside in their jurisdictions, giving part of 
their time to the Council’s work. Bishop 
Bartlett continues on his salary of a mis- 
sionary bishop, receiving in addition only 
a sufficient amount for expenses; this will 
effect a saving of $2,800 a year in Council 
appropriations. A similar arrangement 
will be made for Bishop Cook’s office. 
The Council accepted the resignation 
of the Rev. William C. Emhardt, as 
Counselor of the Advisory Commission on 
Ecclesiastical Relations. The Rev. Rob- 
ert F. Lau, the present Vice-Counselor, 
was appointed Counselor. 
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The Rev. Theodore O. Wedel, Ph.D., 
recently appointed Secretary for College 
Work, was introduced to the Council. 
Miss Dorothy May Fischer of Houston, 
Texas, was appointed Secretary for Young 
People’s Work in the Department of 
Religious Education to assume office in 
January, 1934. These appointments are 
provided for in the budget. 

Twenty-one out of the twenty-four 
Council members were present. The new 
member, Mr. Thomas Fleming, jr., of 
Pasadena, took his seat in the Council. 
The Rev. Percy Silver was absent on 
account of illness. 


BUDGETS AND Quotas 


HE TREASURER Stated that the income 

for the year 1933 from sources other 
than payments by dioceses on their quotas 
would be about $300,000 less than the 
estimate made by the Council in Feb- 
ruary. This shrinkage is due to the fact 
that the response of the Church to the 
appeal for supplementary gifts of 
$159,000 was short of this total by more 
than $100,000, an equal shortage in the 
sum estimated from legacies, and consid- 
erable delay in the receipt of interest on 
real estate mortgages, and a shrinkage in 
miscellaneous income. ‘There is little 
promise of any extra saving in operating 
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expenses. The fall in the value of the 
United States dollar has added to the cost 
of doing business in foreign lands. 

Any failure of the dioceses to pay in 
full what they have told the Council to 
expect would add to this estimated deficit 
for 1933 of $300,000. 

After considerable deliberation the Na- 
tional Council voted to continue the 
present plan of apportionment of quotas, 
except as minor modifications might be 
possible under the existing system. The 
canons call for equitable distribution of 
quotas, and to study questions that might 
arise under this heading, a special com- 
mittee was appointed consisting of Bishop 
Stewart, Dr. Block, and Mr. Kidde. 

In compliance with its duty to recom- 
mend to General Convention the budget 
for the ensuing triennium, the National 
Council adopted this resolution: 


ResotveD: That the Budget for 1935 shall 
be $3,000,000; for 1936 not less than $3,000,000 
plus such sums as the National Council shall 
deem wise and justified not exceeding a total of 
$3,250,000; for 1937 not less than $3,000,000 
plus such sums as the National Council shall 
deem wise and justified, not exceeding a total 
of $3,500,000. 


KIANGSU CLERGY FUND 


phe UNDERTAKING, of marked signifi- 
cance in the devolution of work to 
the Chinese Church, was reported to the 
Council for approval. 

Years of previous effort and study in 
the Chinese Church and the Department 
of Foreign Missions have culminated, in 
part, in a communication received from 
the Diocese of Kiangsu (Shanghai). In 
this diocese there are about thirty Chinese 
clergy of whom three are supported by 
local parishes, the balance by the National 
Council. The total appropriation in 1933 
for the support of those men was more 
than ten thousand dollars. It is now pro- 
posed that, instead of appropriating for 
each individual man a certain sum, the 
appropriation be made in bulk, and the 
diocese distribute it to the clergy, work- 
ing with each church served by one of 
these men to contribute to a central fund 
out of which the whole will be paid. 

Chinese contributions are to provide 
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the funds necessary to relieve the Council 
as follows: ten per cent already deducted 
by the Council; three per cent annually 
from 1935 to 1944; four per cent annually 
from 1945 to 1954; five per cent annually 
from 1955 to 1958. Thus, after 1958, the 
Diocese of Kiangsu will expect no more 
help from the National Council for the 
support of its Chinese work. The Council 
expressed its deep gratification in receiv- 
ing the above information. 


BisHop Roots SPEAKS 


Aes PRESENCE of the Bishop of Han- 
kow enabled the Council to obtain not 
only first-hand information about Chinese 
mission affairs but also a most inspiring 
and hopeful statement regarding the whole 
opportunity of the Church in the Orient. 
In his address to the Council, Bishop 
Roots said in part: 


I believe that so far as China and Japan are 
concerned, although I cannot speak for Japan 
as I do for China, opportunities for our work 
at the present time are greater than they have 
been in all of my thirty-seven years in China. 


Bishop Roots concurred in the opinion 
of distinguished leaders of the Chinese 
people that “the need today is not for 
fewer missionaries but for more of them.” 

Other visitors were the Bishop of New 
Jersey and Admiral Belknap who spoke 
on General Convention plans, and Miss 
Martha Boynton, returning to direct the 
hostel for Mexican girls now operated in 
the Hooker School buildings, Mexico City. 


MIsstoNnary APPOINTMENTS 


ot fe MEET URGENT emergencies only, 
three appointments were made. These 
do not involve new appropriations for 
salaries as they are already in the budget. 

The Rev. Lawrence Rose, now in 
charge of St. James’ Mission, Deer Lodge, 
Montana, joins the teaching staff of the 
Central Theological College (Shingakuin), 
Tokyo. This school serves the Anglican 
Communion in all the dioceses of the 
Japanese Church. The warden and most 
of the teachers are Japanese, among them 
some distinguished scholars. There have 
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been one or two Englishmen on the staff, 
but no American giving full time. Mr. 
Rose, who was ordained priest in 1927, 
is a graduate of Kent School, Harvard 
College, and the General Theological 
Seminary. After further study at the 
General Theological Seminary, he expects 
to leave for Japan in the spring. 

John Perry Hubbard, M.D., now of the 
Children’s Hospital, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, goes to St. Luke’s Hospital, Tokyo. 

Miss Roberta L. Lassiter, a graduate 
of the Bishop Tuttle School, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, was appointed to work 
at Fort Valley School, Georgia, to relieve 
an emergency caused by the illness of 
Mrs. M. A. Hunt, who for many years 
has carried a great and increasing burden 
of work. 


BisHorp BURLESON 


i= COMMITTEE appointed at the Octo- 
ber Council meeting to prepare a 
memorial on Bishop Burleson presented 
this statement: 


In the death of Bishop Hugh L. Burleson, the 
Church on earth has lost one of her great 
leaders. Gifted as writer, preacher, adminis- 
trator, he was above all else the missionary, the 
true apostle whose joy it was to spend and be 
spent in bringing the knowledge and love of 
God in Jesus Christ, to every kindred and 
tongue. Born in a missionary’s humble rectory 
on one of the frontiers of the Church’s work 
in the Middle West, his life was for the most 
part given to service in the West and North- 
west, and he will always be remembered as the 
worthy successor to Bishop Hare, Apostle to 
the Dakotas. Chosen as Assessor to Presiding 
Bishop Murray, he also served the two suc- 
ceeding Presiding Bishops in this delicate and 
difficult office and later became the Assistant to 
the Presiding Bishop and Vice-President of the 
National Council. 

The Church owes to Bishop Burleson an im- 
measurable debt. As Editor of THe Sprrir oF 
Missrons, as author of The Conquest of the 
Continent, as a member of the former Board of 
Missions, as Missionary Bishop, and as a mem- 
ber of the National Council, he helped to deter- 
mine and to shape the Church’s missionary poli- 
cies. Furthermore he was a leader in making 
these policies practically effective. 


Sound in faith, wise in counsel, generous in 
debate, tolerant in spirit, loyal in friendship, 
generous in service and sacrificial in all his 
labors, Bishop Burleson’s name is kept in blessed 
memory by this National Council. And we 
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pray that as there was kindled in him the flame 

of Divine love, so there may be granted to us, 

his associates on the Council, the same faith 

and power of love, that as we rejoice in his 

triumph, we may profit by his example, and 

finally with him may win the eternal victory. 
May he rest in peace. 


CuTTINGTON COLLEGE, LIBERIA 


Cas CoLLEcE, near the town of 

Harper, Cape Palmas, Liberia, is one 
of the Church’s older institutions in that 
country, named in 1888 for its chief 
donor, Robert Fulton Cutting of New 
York. It was closed a few years ago 
pending the reorganization of the teach- 
ing staff. Bishop Campbell has now re- 
ceived and sent to the Council a request 
from the Liberian Government, through 
its Minister of Public Instruction, the 
Rev. G. W. Gibson (who is also one of 
our clergy), asking for the use of the 


Cuttington buildings as a Government 
school. 


Inasmuch as the League of Nations is 
soon to appoint an adviser for Liberia, 


the Council’s action on this matter took 
the following form: 


RESOLVED: That Bishop Campbell be request- 
ed to discuss the situation of the Cuttington 
School with the Chief Adviser shortly to be sent 
to Liberia by the League of Nations, with the 
idea that if he approves and believes that the 
property would be used for useful educational 
work, said property, with all the buildings 
thereon, be loaned to the Liberian Government 
without rent, under terms of an agreement to 
be approved by our counsel, 


MISCELLANY 


4 Bisuop of California has asked for 

- a reduction in the Council’s appropri- 
ation for Oriental work in that diocese 
which expects to assume the whole cost 
after 1935. The Diocese of Missouri is 
relinquishing the salary of a United 
Thank Offering worker and expects no 
further aid from the Council. Colorado 
has taken similar action. 


The first appropriation by the National 
Council for work in India, recently begun 
by the Rev. and Mrs. George Van B. 
Shriver, was made for necessary repairs 
on the house provided for their residence. 


Foreign Missions 


Joun Witson Woop, D.c.L., Executive Secretary 


Across the Secretary’s Desk 


NCE AGAIN at the Church Missions 
House, we are coming to what might 
be described as the “Mite Box” period of 
the year. At all events, it is the time 
when hundreds of thousands of mite 
boxes are being shipped out in all direc- 
tions, ready to be put into the hands of 
enthusiastic young people the world over. 
After Easter we enter another “Mite 
Box” period, only this time we see noth- 
ing of the boxes. We do see the results 
of the loyalty of young people expressing 
itself in giving. One is reminded of all 
this by a request from the Rev. Vincent 
H. Gowen, of Besao, in the Philippine 
mountains, for several hundred old mite 
boxes. This is his explanation of the 
request: 


Our consignment of mite boxes, which should 
have arrived before Ash Wednesday, was lost 
in the mail. Later I was able to secure more 
than a hundred old boxes from Manila and to 
try out my project of distributing them gen- 
erally among the people of the villages. The 
experiment made a good start: seventy people 
took boxes and their contributions, presented at 
and after Whitsuntide, averaged twenty cen- 
tavos apiece. Not much, but a significant be- 
ginning for people who have had small training 
in giving to the support of the Church and 
people who, incidentally, possess little ready 
money. 

The boys in the school, in the third year of 
their use of mite boxes, advanced their average 
from thirty-four to forty-three centavos. No 
compulsion, of course, was used either in having 
them take boxes or in indicating what they 
should give. It was purely a voluntary offering 
and this average of forty-three centavos does 
not include the~contributions of the teachers. 
The mite boxes have stimulated the interest of 
our people and are invaluable for a congrega- 
tion which does not carry pocket money for the 
very good reason that most of its members have 
no pockets! And no money either, except occa- 
sionally. Gradually they are appreciating their 
responsibility toward the maintenance of the 
Church not only here but in other sections. We 
post in the church a complete statement of such 
contributions and have noticed the people 
crowding around it after the Sunday services to 
have its details explained to them and to take 
pride in seeing their names represented. 
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RF MISSIONARY hospitals, even among 
the best equipped, can afford the 
luxury of costly apparatus and remedies. 
One can imagine Dr. A. W. Tucker’s en- 
thusiasm and gratitude when, as medical 
superintendent of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Shanghai, he received the following letter 
from Mr. V. D. Yuan, a Shanghai busi- 
ness man: 

I have decided to donate a sum of Sh. $5,000 
as an initiative fund for the purchase of a set 
of radium needles for your esteemed -institution. 
I would, however, like to reserve a condition 
that, in memory of my late mother, a name be 
given to this apparatus which may be called 
“Mrs. Yuan’s Radium Needles” or the like. 

My late mother fell a victim of cancer. She 
was treated with radium, but, owing to insuffi- 
ciency of the metal, she died shortly. I am, 
therefore, in profound sympathy with the many 
sufferers of the same disease, who may not 
afford to obtain radium treatment at all. 

St. Luke’s Hospital, being a charitable insti- 
tution is deemed most essential to have such an 
equipment as mentioned above. Let me hope 
that my donation may stimulate others to make 
more liberal contributions towards the same 
end, and at the same time, it may serve as a 
token of the sincere memory I entertain for my 
beloved mother. 


The letter -reveals an attitude and a 
delicacy with regard to a sacred relation- 
ship that shows once again how universal 
are some of the best qualities of our 
human nature. 
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(Kee SERVING THE Church in Japan 

for thirty-seven years, as chairman 
of its House of Bishops, a post equivalent 
to that of Presiding Bishop of the Church 
in the United States, the Rt. Rev. John 
McKim, D.D., has resigned, in order that 
the responsibilities may be carried by a 
younger man. The House of Bishops in 
Japan has elected the Rt. Rev. Samuel 
Heaslett, D.D., Bishop of South Tokyo. 
Like Bishop McKim, Bishop Heaslett 
served for many years in Japan before 
his consecration as a bishop. He is uni- 
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versally loved and trusted by Japanese 
and missionaries alike, as well as by the 
authorities of the Society for the Propaga- 
’ tion of the Gospel, which helps in the 
maintenance of the Diocese of South 


Tokyo. 

H™ Is A Goop word from the Rev. 
Jose Severo da Silva, rector of the 

Church of the Redeemer, Pelotas, Brazil: 


Today I went to Colonia Ramos. In the 
morning I preached and baptized a child at the 
home of our lay reader, Sr. Geraldo, and in the 
afternoon I inaugurated the new Easter Chapel. 
A new chapel, yes. The old one was little more 
than meal and scarcely any of it could be used. 
We spent more than one conto of reis in mate- 
rials. Labor and transport cost us nothing. We 
had eleven men working free for a month. They 
did the work of carpenter, painter, glazier, and 
joiner. The chapel looks very nice. It is higher 
than the old one, has more light, and a better 
ecclesiastical aspect. More than one hundred 
persons were present at the inauguration. I re- 
turned from the colony weary, but happy and 
with gratitude to God. The congregation paid 
everything and has a small balance left over. 
This mission has cost the Mother Church noth- 


ing, either for purchase of land or for building. 
LN Eto . 
S*: JoHN’s Untversity, Shanghai, en- 
tered upon its fifty-fourth year with a 
total enrollment of 762 students. Of these, 
459 are in the Department of Arts and 
Sciences, the Medical School, and Theo- 
logical School. The remainder are in the 
Middle School Department. The Rev. 
F. L. Hawks Pott reports that of the 162 
students in the freshman class, forty-seven 
are members of the Christian Church. Re- 
cently Dr. Pott received a call from Mr. 
Jian Chen, the Deputy Governor of the 
Central Bank of China. He is an alum- 
nus, and in the course of conversation he 
referred to the fact that when he was a 
student he received help from the Stu- 
dents’ Loan Fund and that he would like 
to extend the benefit to other deserving 
students. The following day he sent Dr. 
Pott a check for three thousand dollars, 
to be added to this fund. 

Dr. T. V. Soong, who has served China 
as Finance Minister ever since the estab- 
lishment of the Nanking Government in 
1928, recently presented a valuable col- 
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lection of Chinese books to St. John’s. Dr. 
Pott called attention to the fact that such 
a large and important gift could not be 
accommodated in the present quarters of 
the university library. Dr. Soong assured 
President Pott that in giving the library 
he desired to give also a building to cost 
approximately $100,000 Chinese currency 
and to provide endowment for its upkeep. 


With Our Missionaries 


CaNnaAL ZONE 


Miss Eleanor Snyder, after a short vacation 
in this country, sailed from New York Decem- 
ber 7, 1933, on the President McKinley. 


CuInA—SHANGHAI 
W. M. Porterfield, jr., coming home on fur- 
lough, arrived October 28, 1933, on the Presi- 
dent McKinley. His family will join him later. 


CUBA ad 


Mrs. J. H. Townsend, jr., sailed from New 
York, December 7, 1933, on the President Mc- 
Kinley, to join her husband in Cuba. 

The Ven. J. M. Lopez-Guillen sailed from 
New York, December 2, 1933, on the Morro 
Castle. 


HoNoLULU 
The Ven. and Mrs. Henry A. Willey, after 


furlough in this country, sailed December 9, 
1933, on the Lurline from Los Angeles. 


J APAN—TOHOKU 


Miss Bernice K. Jensen arrived December 12, 
1933, on advanced furlough for study. 


JAPAN—ToKyo 


The Rev. and Mrs. James Chappell arrived 
in New York on December 12, 1933, after 
spending their furlough in England. They will 
sail from San Francisco January 11, on the 
Tatsuta Maru. 

Dr. and Mrs. Floyd J. O’Hara sailed Decem- 
ber 30, 1933, on the Empress of Japan from 
Vancouver, to take up work at St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Miss Mary Hairston, on sick leave, and Miss 
Jessie R. I. Mantz, on regular furlough, sailed 
from Manila November 26, on the Empress of 
Japan and arrived in Vancouver, December 19, 
1933. 


Christian Social Service 


Tue Rev. C. RANKIN Barnes, Executive Secretary 


Se 1926 the Third Sunday after the 

Epiphany has been observed as Social 
Service Sunday. Each year it has been 
seized as an opportunity to reémphasize 
the social aspects of the Christian reli- 
gion. Annually it has been employed as a 
time for pointing out the Church’s respon- 
sibility to show how Christ’s eternal prin- 
ciples of justice, brotherhood, and service 
may be applied to local, current, pressing 
situations of human need. While these 
fundamental principles change not from 
year to year, the scope of their applica- 
tion varies annually according to the 
special needs of the moment and the pecu- 
liar problems of each community. 

Social Service Sunday, 1934, will be 
observed on January 21. Its observance 
should be geared to the outstanding social 
needs of the new year. First in im- 
portance is the necessity of a vigorous 
emphasis upon the fact that many Chris- 
tian principles are inherent in the Na- 
tional Recovery Program. So long as this 
program is conceived of merely as a me- 
chanical economic scheme of govern- 
mental origin it is bound to lack that 
element of personal devotion to its fulfill- 
ment necessary for its success. 

The Church should be making it clear 
that the primary concern of the National 
Recovery Program is not with projects 
but with people, not with neglected areas 
of the country but with neglected areas of 
human life. If those who are obligated 
by the principles of their religion to give 
primacy to human values do not vig- 
orously seize every opportunity to exalt 
those values then the materialists are 
bound to keep supreme the motive of 
private profits and unlimited exploitation. 
The Church’s direct and _ inescapable 
responsibility is for the continuingly alert 
social sensitiveness of her own people. 

Secondly, Social Service Sunday of 
1934 will afford the first liturgically 
striking opportunity since the repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment to repeat the 
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Church’s age-long emphasis upon tem- 
perance in any use of wine or other 
liquors. The very fact that the Gospel 
for the day will repeat the story of the 
miracle at the marriage in Cana of Galilee 
makes the day a peculiarly appropriate 
time to re-state the conviction of the his- 
toric Church that temperance in all 
things is expected of her children. 

The third matter of social immediacy 
facing the Church is the challenge of the 
new leisure. Owing to the continuance of 
unemployment and to shorter work days 
and shorter work weeks for those already 
employed the question of leisure time 
activities is before the country as never 
before. Shall leisure be an asset or a 
liability? 

The Church may help meet that chal- 
lenge through a more socially effective 
use of her guild halls and parish houses. 
Almost three thousand parishes and mis- 
sions in the United States have such 
equipment. The socially alert parish can 
render vital service in providing leisure 
time activities for its parishioners and 
their neighbors. It has the available 
plant, together with good potentialities 
both for recreation and adult education. 
It also has volunteer workers of ability 
and imagination. But has the parish a 
clear-cut program for its parish house? 

Fourthly, there is a need for social 
intercessions greater than ever before. 
Christians pray to God for the healing of 
men’s physical ills. Why should they not 
also be praying for the healing of men’s 
social ills? Intercessions for great social 
causes and for the solution of knotty 
social problems should be prominent in 
the prayer life of the devout Churchman. 
On Social Service Sunday the prayers of 
the Church might be especially directed 
toward the problems of world peace, in- 
dustrial recovery, the respect for person- 
ality in mass unemployment relief, the 
permanent abolition of child labor, decent 
housing, and the sound use of leisure time. 


Religious Education 


Tue Rev. D. A. McGRrecor, PH.D., Executive Secretary 


How Shall We Use the Lenten Offering Stories 


OW SHALL WE in our Church schools 

use the Lenten offering stories, 
Builders of the Kingdom, and the accom- 
panying poster? What is the call of God 
to the children of the Church today? It 
is a critical year in the life of the Church 
both at home and abroad. The call of 
God in this situation to us all is to stand 
with heroic determination. How much 
do we care for the work of Christ’s 
Church? Our giving this year will show 
to the world the reality of our faith. Let 
us take the children into our confidence. 
Let them see the heroes of the Cross 
holding on valiantly and anxiously wait- 
ing for our message that we, their part- 
ners, are going to stand by them. The 
message of the boys and girls of the 
Church school will be given in their 
Lenten Offering. It will send a thrill of 
confidence all along the line as they show 
by their gifts that their partners in the 
front line can depend on them. 

This is the testing time of the Church 
when the loyalty of every member counts. 
Boys and girls are members of the 
Church. The battalions of youth are 
called today into action by the Prince of 
Peace. 

Thy Kingdom come on earth—the chil- 
dren pray each Sunday. 

Last year, in connection with the 
Lenten Offering, pupils considered the 
kingdoms of this world, and how they 
may be made into the Kingdom of our 
Lord. This year they come in contact, 
imaginatively, with some of the great 
Kingdom-builders, and may see them- 
selves as partners and comrades with 
those builders. 

Through these stories Church school 
boys and girls may, if they will, pioneer 
for God up the Yukon with John Chap- 
man; they may travel through India with 
Samuel Azariah, discovering how much 
one man can do ‘for the Lord. With Cho 
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Min Wei they can seek to learn why 
Christians go out to foreign lands and 
can follow him as he becomes president 
of Central China College, one of the 
youngest college presidents in the world, 
a builder of a new China. From James 
Solomon Russell’s struggles for educa- 
tion for his people that they may live as 
Christian citizens in a free country, they 
can learn “you cannot have harmony on 
just the white keys alone, or the black. 
You must play both white and black.” 
Saswe (Philip Deloria) will show them 
how an Indian chieftain answered his 
call and lived his life in the service of 
Jesus Christ. With Charles Henry 
Brent, “Everybody’s Bishop,” the man 
who believed in team-play, they may 
work for comradeship between indi- 
viduals, between races, between religious 
groups. 

But how can Church school leaders 
assure for their children and young peo- 
ple this comradeship with great men? 
And what is the connection between this 
and the Lenten Offering? 

Boys and girls are called to be partners 
with Chapman and Wei and Brent and 
the whole fellowship of Christians in the 
building of God’s Kingdom! The Church 
asks them now to help carry on this great 
work. Money is but a symbol of them- 
selves . . . it is one way in which they 
can now take part in the enterprise. 

Let the distribution of the offering 
boxes on Quinquagesima (or during Epi- 
phany as many schools do) be a call to 
comradeship. 

Each Sunday tell to the pupils the 
story of one of their “senior partners.” 

Permit the classes to take time each 
week in the class session for questions 
and discussion about the man who is the 
day’s “‘headliner.” 

Let boys and girls, either on Sunday or 
at weekday sessions, supplement the 


THE SPIRIT OF (MISSTONS 


stories with additional information about 


men and countries. Arrange for the pre- 


sentation of their findings and conclu- 
sions to the school, through pictures, or 
posters, or models, or reports. 

Plan with the pupils for a presenta- 
tion of the Offering that shall be purpose- 
ful and worshipful. 

In this enterprise that involves the 
raising of money there are some cardinal 
principles to be kept in mind, if the activ- 
ity is to have value in Christian educa- 


tion: * 
1. That pupils recognize responsibility for sup- 
porting work of the Church. 

That pupils understand how this national 

offering is distributed. 

That objects be presented in sufficiently con- 

crete form to be within the capacity of 

pupils at each age level. 

. That pupils and teachers cooperate in under- 
taking this enterprise and in plans for carry- 
ing it through. 

. That inherent in this money-raising enter- 
prise be study and worship. 


2. 


3. 


So, with these points in mind, let us 
plan that through participation in the 
Lenten Offering this year Church school 
boys and girls may find themselves part- 
ners and comrades with the great ones of 
the Church, holding the frontier lines of 
the Kingdom of God.—Francis R. Ep- 
WARDS. 


THE CoLLEGE SECRETARYSHIP 


et BEGINNING of the year 1934 will 
witness a change in the secretaryship 
of college work for the National Council. 
The Rev. Thomas H. Wright, who has 
been Acting Secretary through the year 
1933, has resigned to accept the rector- 
ship of the R. E. Lee Memorial Church, 
Lexington, Virginia. Mr. Wright has 
performed noteworthy service for the stu- 
dents of the Church, both as student 
pastor at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
and in the national field. He had no 
desire for a national secretaryship but 
allowed himself to be drafted for this 
work temporarily until a permanent sec- 
retary could be found. He is now able to 
~ *A full discussion of the educational use of 
money may be found in A Ohurch School Oomes to 


Life by Mildred Hewitt (New York, Macmillan, 
$2.50), Chapter VIII, Learning to Use Money. 
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follow his own desires and return to pas- 
toral work in a student parish. 

We are to be congratulated in having 
secured as Secretary for College Work the 
Rev. Theodore O. Wedel, Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of Biography in Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minnesota. Dr. Wedel has 
had a very wide acquaintance with stu- 
dents and their problems. He holds de- 
grees from Oberlin, Harvard, and Yale 
and has taught in Yale, Texas University, 
and Carleton College. In his work of 
teaching he has achieved a remarkable 
reputation as the friend and confidant of 
his students. He is a strong speaker and 
an engaging writer. 

Dr. Wedel will assume his office in the 
Church Missions House on February first, 
immediately at the close of the first 
semester of college work. He will be no 
stranger to the large number of our col- 
lege pastors who have met him in con- 
ferences, especially to those who heard 
him at the Conference for College Pastors 
held at Evergreen last summer.— 


D. A. McG. 
I HEARD A MOST striking tribute to our 
college work last month. While on a 
train in the Mid-West I noticed that the 
man occupying the seat opposite me was 
reading some religious literature. On in- 
troducing myself to him I Jearned that he 
was Dean of Students in one of America’s 
most important graduate schools. We 
spent an hour or two talking on subjects 
of common interest. In the course of this 
conversation he made the following 
remark: 
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There is one piece of work which the Epis- 
copal Church is doing in a remarkable way, 
that is, your student work. I consider that you 
are doing the finest bit of student work in this 
country today. 


This commendation was quite unsolic- 
ited, and the man who gave it is not a 
communicant of the Episcopal Church. 
But he has opportunities for judging stu- 
dent work such as few men in this country 
have. The Church may well be proud of 
its splendid group of college pastors who 
have won such recognition—D. A. McG, 
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Missionary Education 


Tue Rev. A.M.SHERMAN, S.T.D., Secretary 


Missionary EpucATION MovrEMENT 


HAT IS THE Missionary Education 
Movement and what is the relation 
of the Episcopal Church to it? 


At the beginning of this century a 
group of people representing various mis- 
sion boards of the United States and 
Canada gathered together in New York 
to consider methods whereby the work of 
creating a missionary-minded Church 
might be advanced by missionary educa- 
tion. - Two immediate objectives ap- 
peared. One was to provide suitable 
missionary literature, and the other was 
to provide for the training of leaders. 
The question before them was this: 
Should each board go to the expense of 
building up a large staff of workers to 
provide this material and organize this 
training or might it be done codperative- 
ly? The answer, it appeared to them, 
was that fundamentally the mission 
boards were engaged in a common task 
and that in the production of materials 
for mission study joint effort would secure 
better results, reduce costs, and avoid 
duplication of effort. Out of this con- 
ference, at which we were represented by 
Dr. John W. Wood, the Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement evolved: an editorial 
and publishing agency for missionary ma- 
terial for a large part of the Christian 
forces of America. 

Today after thirty-one years of notable 
achievement it is still the vigorous official 
codperating agency of sixteen communions 
and approximately thirty-four depart- 
ments or boards in these Churches. Its 
literature program now includes yearly 
study books for adults, young people, in- 
termediates, juniors, and children, with 
such other helps as pictures, stories, maps, 
cutouts, and manuals for teachers and 
leaders; general missionary reading 
books, plays, and other collateral mate- 
rial. 

The Episcopal Church is one of the co- 
operating bodies in the Movement, the 
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administration of which rests with a 
Board of Managers. To this Board the 
National Council nominates five mem- 
bers, who at present are: John W. Wood, 
Samuel Thorne, jr., Miss Margaret I. 
Marston, and the Rev. Arthur M. Sher- 
man. One temporary vacancy will be 
filled at the annual meeting of the Board 
this month. In addition, William E. 
Leidt, Associate Editor of THE SprriT OF 
Missions, is a member-at-large. 

The work of the Movement is divided 
into two parts: the educational division 
and the business division. For effective- 
ness in carrying on the work of the Edu- 
cational Committee, there are three sub- 
committees: Sub-committee I supervises 
adult material, Sub-committee II the 
young people’s material, and Sub-com- 
mittee III the children’s material. A 
fourth sub-committee takes charge of 
leadership training in institutes and sum- 
mer conferences. ‘The Movement also 
cooperates through its Joint Committee 
on Home Missions Literature with the 
Council of Women for Home Missions in 
the preparation of home mission mate- 
rials. 

The representatives of the Episcopal 
Church are on every committee of the 
Movement and thus have a part in the 
planning of the whole literature program, 
the selection of topics and authors, and 
the supervision of all manuscripts. This 
is no small task. 

The Board of Managers sitting as an 
Educational Committee selects the themes 
for study three years in advance. They 
then plan the series of books and other 
materials for these topics for the various 
age groups. If the general theme is not 
suitable for any of the mission boards for 
a particular year, it is quite free to select 
its own mission study topic and prepare 
its own material. 

The procedure with us is that each year 
our National Council’s Committee on 
Missionary Education and Publications 
considers the topic for study suggested by 
the Missionary Education Movement and 
either accepts it or chooses another. 
Sometimes we approve the theme but pre- 
pare a separate textbook. At other times 
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when the book deals with a general topic 
as Japan, China, or, our subject for this 
year, Christ and the Modern World, it is 
a great saving in cost to accept for back- 
ground material the book we have helped 
prepare for the Missionary Education 
Movement and then issue our own helps 
and supplementary material describing 
the work of our own Church in any par- 
ticular field. 

For instance: a topic suggested by the 
Missionary Education Movement for 
study in the near future is Orientals in 
America. The manuscript for the study 
book for adults on this theme has already 
been prepared at the request of the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement. It has 
been written by an expert. It surveys 
the whole field, describing racial immi- 
gration, the population centers of each 
race, the difficulties the Orientals meet in 
the United States, the need of under- 
standing their problems and _ helping 
them, and the contact they have with or- 
ganized Christianity. It would be mani- 
festly unnecessary for each mission board 
to prepare such a general source book. 
It is, of course, however, necessary and 
desirable when we study a theme like this 
to prepare a supplementary book or pam- 
phlet which will tell where our own 
Church is at work and what its accom- 
plishments have been among the Jap- 
anese, Chinese, and Filipinos in this 
country. 


We can all be grateful for the men and 
women of broad vision and deep devotion 
who more than thirty years ago, facing 
the great task of winning a world for 
Christ, saw it could never be done without 
a Church spiritually awake and intelli- 
gently understanding what is involved in 
world evangelism and where the great 
areas of human need are. The spread of 
missionary education and the deepened 
interest in Christian missions in the 
churches today is to no small extent the 
result of the new emphasis on missionary 
education in which they have led us, and 
which has been greatly advanced by the 
fresh and timely books on mission lands 
and situations produced by our agency, 
the Missionary Education Movement. 
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Department of Publicity 


Tue Rev. G. WARFIELD HOBBS 
Executive Secretary 


HE EpiscopaL Church of the Air, now 

in its third year through the courtesy 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System in 
the eastern States, is being duplicated on 
the Pacific Coast. In this instance the 
broadcasts are made through the Don Lee 
Broadcasting System. The Very Rev. 
Harry Beal, Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Los Angeles, California, is representing 
this effort on the Coast. 


lt: PI) 
 Casease ON THE suspension of the 
Presbyterian Magazine, William 


Thomson Hanzsche writes this true and 
thought-provoking statement, which mer- 
its the careful consideration of Episcopal- 
ians, as well as of Presbyterians: 


There is a very great need which must be 
met today; the need of reaching our ministers 
and officers and people with inspiration and in- 
formation. There is something tragically wrong 
with us today when almost every religious pa- 
per in America must be published with a sub- 
sidy ...and yet Protestantism has always de- 
pended much on the printing press, for it was 
the grace of God which brought us the printing 
press in the very days of Luther, and has used 
it ever since. Something must be done to bring 
the printing press back again to the service of 
the Church. 


of 4 

N@& USES FoR the Partly-Printed 
Parish Paper continue to be report- 
ed. Captain Earl Estabrook of the 
Church Army uses it to issue a monthly 
record of his doings in his West Virginia 

field. He explains that 
It can tell people of my whereabouts and 
also give little messages and odd items of in- 
terest to our Church people. Also to make it 
even more worth while, I wanted something of 
national interest or of international interest to 


go with it. Your Partly-Printed Parish paper 
will solve this problem. 


¢ 


While from Lincoln, Nebraska, comes 
the account of a project to issue a Pro- 
vincial Woman’s Auxiliary Monthly. It 
will use the partly-printed pages, carry 
news of the activities of the women of the 
Sixth Province, and will be distributed 
widely among them. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary 


GRACE LINDLEY, Executive Secretary 


Meeting of the Executive Board 


\VY be BUT NINE months remaining 
until the Triennial Meeting in At- 
lantic City next October, preparations for 
that meeting were the subject of chief 
interest in the Executive Board meeting, 
December 8-11, 1933. Mrs. Franklin 
Chambers, president of the New Jersey 
diocesan Auxiliary, met with the Board 
to discuss plans. In introducing the mat- 
ter, Miss Marguerite Ogden, said: 

In attempting to build on the program of the 
Denver meeting, the committee feels that the 
next logical step should be the application of 
the experience derived from that study. The 
committee also feels that the women of the 
Church are ready to meet the conditions of the 
hour if they have some quite definite plan of 
what it means to be a follower of Christ today. 

The program is not yet far enough ad- 
vanced for definite announcements but 
every indication points to a Triennial of 
great inspiration and helpfulness, some- 
what more personal and practical than 
that of the Denver meeting. A new event 
will be a breakfast for diocesan and paro- 
chial U.T.O. treasurers and the Executive 
Board, following the United Thank Offer- 
ing Corporate Communion. 

An action of great significance was 
taken in the adoption of this resolution: 


Wuereas, The April number of THE Spirit OF 
Missions will be a special United Thank Offer- 
ing number, offering opportunity to promote 
the United Thank Offering through a generous 
profit on yearly subscriptions, on renewals, and 
on sales of single copies, and 

Wuereas, The United Thank Offering number 
will be of utmost value in stimulating the inter- 
est and securing the coOperation of the Church 
on behalf of the United Thank Offering in this 
final year of the triennium, therefore 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the Executive Board 
urges all diocesan and parish officers to present 
this plan to communicants generally, that parish 
committees be named to promote the distribu- 
tion of the United Thank Offering number; that 
all other proper means be utilized promptly to 
assure the widest possible circulation of the 
number, and that steps be taken to increase the 
number of parish representatives of THe Spirit 
or Missions. 


“A thing well worth doing and well 
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done,” was the Executive Secretary’s 
summary of reports received about the 
observance of the Quiet Day for Prayer 
on November 11. From China and 
Japan and Haiti, where the prayer leaflet 
was translated into the language of those 
countries, from other lands, and from all 
parts of the United States, reports are 
still coming in, from rectors and Bishops 
as well as from Auxiliary members, of the 
helpfulness of the day. More than 
300,000 copies of the prayer leaflet. were 
ordered. One diocesan report says, “The 
response amazed us!” A small mission 
where the Auxiliary has but ten members 
had one hundred women in the Church 
during the day. Men took part in some 
places. Parish leaders were asked after 
the day was over, “Why don’t we do this 
more often?” 


A resolution of appreciation was adopt- 
ed regarding the work of the Rev. 
Thomas H. Wright, who has recently re- 
signed to take up parish work after a 
term of service as Acting Secretary for 
College Work. 

Word was received from Arthur Hen- 
derson in Geneva in response to the 
Board’s disarmament message (See THE 
Spirit oF Misstons, November, 1933, p. 
620). Mr. Henderson wrote in part: 


I trust that you will continue with greater 
energy than before to urge upon Governments 
and public opinion the necessity for pressing on 
with our work for disarmament until success 
shall be achieved. 


Miss Helen Brent, G.F.S. President, 
who represents that society on the Execu- 
tive Board, was present and spoke briefly 
of the G.F.S. Council meeting just ended, 
and affirmed her belief that the Church’s 
work cannot be done in separate inde- 
pendent units but needs increasing em- 
phasis on the wholeness of the work. 
Other members of the Board commended 
The Record, especially the special De- 
cember number on Japan. 


The Cooperating Agencies 


All correspondence should be directed to the officials whose names 
and addresses are given under the various heads 


The Girls’ Friendly Society 


Helen C. C. Brent, President 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


WwW RACE prejudice on one 
side and chasing national- 
istic ideals on the other con- 
tributing to the confusion of 
the modern world, what can an 
organization like The Girls’ 
Friendly Society do to help bring about 
better international and interracial under- 
standing? Dr. John W. Wood believes 
that the G.F.S. study of Japan, as well as 
its pledge of two thousand dollars to en- 
large the home for the well children of 
lepers at St. Barnabas’ Mission, Kusatsu, 
is a significant step toward this goal. In 
the special Japanese mission study num- 
ber (December, 1933) of the G.FS. 
magazine, The Record, Dr. Wood writes: 


The example of such work as this carried on 
in Japan and helped by the young women of 
our own country, is a real bond of friendship 
between Japan and the United States. It re- 
veals to those justly proud, highly sensitive, 
kindly people, an aspect of American character 
that is not always presented in the usual forms 
of international intercourse. American young 
women manifesting friendliness, individually and 
corporately, can do much to help Japan along 
the Christian way. 


Of the G.F.S. branches in Japan, one 
of them in Kusatsu, Dr. Wood says: 


As has been the case in so many other lands, 
The Girls’ Friendly Society has made a real 
place for itself in Japan. It has been my good 
fortune to meet with some of the branches 
especially those at St. Agnes’ School, Kyoto, 
and at the leper colony at Kusatsu. 

One is grateful indeed for the hope and the 
sense of usefulness, that The Girls’ Friendly 
brings to some of the younger people at Ku- 
satsu. To the visitor, life seems to hold little 
for them. Yet one cannot escape the fact that 
conscious service for others brings a peace, dig- 
nity, and happiness that are characteristic fruits 
of our Christian faith. 


Church Mission of Help 


Mary S. Brisley, Executive Secretary 
27 West 25th Street, New York, N. Y. 


3 bas DAYS OF holding on are 
over and the days for 
going on have come.” For 


most CMH’s these days of 
holding on have also meant a careful 
examining of their work, a strengthening 
of foundations, and a laying of plans. 
The society which has most recently 
studied its work with the help of one of 
the national secretaries is CMH in West- 
ern New York. In its eleven years of 
work in the diocese it has rendered excel- 
lent service to several hundred girls and 
their families, has helped numerous cler- 
gymen in dealing with difficult problems 
in their parishes, and has played a real 
part in bettering community conditions. 
In 1930, as a result of CMH’S demon- 
stration of the value of case work with 
girls, Brent Service was organized under 
the Joint Charities in Buffalo, to give care 
to a larger number of girls, including 
those of the Jewish and Roman Catholic 
Churches. CMH was thus set free to 


care intensively for a smaller number of 


girls in Buffalo and to go out into the 
rest of the diocese. 

Recently Bishop Davis has agreed that 
the society needs more attention than the 
diocesan social service department 
(which has served as its board) can give 
it, and it will soon have a Board of Direc- 
tors of its own. In addition a branch 
office has been opened in Niagara Falls, 
where there is much need of CMH and 
where it is heartily welcomed by the other 
social agencies. No staff members have 
been added but in readjusting its load and 
strengthening its board the Western New 
York CMH is ready for the “days of 
going on.” 


TRUE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


The Church Periodical Club The Guild of St. Barnabas 


Mary E. Thomas, Executive Secretary 
22 West 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 


=| Packs was a gratifying 
response to the special re- 
quest in the November Spirit 
oF Missions. | Several copies 
of Catholic Principles were re- 

ceived and are now on their 
way to instruct those who wish to learn 
the teaching of the Church. 


This month the call is for a book of a 
very different type, Amiel’s Journal. This 
is out of print and not easily available 
second hand. - Surely there is a copy lying 
idle somewhere that might well go to the 
priest who asks for it. 


Several requests have come in recently 
for specific theological books, not among 
the most recent publications, but also not 
past their usefulness. Will not the clergy 
who have built up libraries of their own 
see if they cannot pass on some books to 
those who are beginning or still preparing 
for their ministry? 

oe ee 
NOTHER NEED is for lantern slides, 
and can be most easily understood 
from the Deaconess’ letter. The present 
writer realizes that slides can be bought 
or rented, but that requires money: 


‘Do you ever have any stereopticon slides sent 


“in? We have a stereopticon lantern which be- 


longs to the mission and a few slides of the 
Life of Christ, and we have equipped it so that 
it can be used on an automobile battery. How 
the people out in the isolated parts of the field 
enjoy the pictures, for to many of them, both 
Indian and white, it is something new. We 
have worked up Bible readings with the pic- 
tures, and these evenings have been one of the 
valuable means we have had for teaching. I 
remember how disinterested our children in the 
city, satiated with moving pictures, were with 
stereopticon pictures. But out here, where a 
“movie” is a luxury and the nearest one miles 
distant, the pictures are eagerly requested from 
school teachers and from the chapels. Last 
Easter we showed the pictures of the Cruci- 
fixion and Resurrection in eighteen chapels and 
schools during the last two or three weeks of 
Lent. I wondered if perhaps slides of religious 
subjects or of travel might come in and we 
could have a little larger assortment so we can 
return to the chapels from time to time. 


The Rev. C. H. Webb, Chaplain-General 
480 Herkimer Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ON of the Guild will be held 

pas in April, 1934, in Washington, 

sa Bd D. C., at the same time as 
/ the biennial convention of the 

<i three great national organiza- 
tions of nurses, the American Nurses’ As- 
sociation, the National League of Nurs- 
ing Education, and the National Organi- 
zation for Public Health Nursing. It is 
hoped that in this way a better attend- 
ance than usual may be secured for our 
annual meeting. The program will be 


arranged with careful reference to the 
biennial convention program. 


HE NEXT annual council 


Seamen’s Church Institute 


of America 


The Rev. W. T. Weston, General Secretary 
Maritime Bldg., 80 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 


HE FEDERAL Relief 

Administration has 
determined that seamen 
are transients and under 
the Transient Act are 
eligible for relief. 

On October 15, the Emergency Relief 
Administration of the State of Louisiana 
in following out the determination of the 
FRA assumed the responsibility of financ- 
ing the Seamen’s Church Institute of New 
Orleans with the exception of the rent and 
a part of the Chaplain’s salary, and by 
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’ agreement this is to continue until April 1. 
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The ERA of Texas and Florida have 
guaranteed financial assistance for all sea- 
men entitled to relief, this relief to be 
administered through the local Institutes. 
In other ports agreements are now being 
made with the State ERA whereby 
worthy seamen will be helped through 
their local Institutes. This plan has re- 
lieved the Institute of a tremendous bur- 
den and at least in part has made up for 
the loss of contributions from individuals 
and _reduced grants from Community 
Chests. 


THE? SP PRT FOR! MISS TO Ns 


To meet the present emergency, relief 
loans are being made by the Institutes to 
deserving seamen. Seamen who have used 
the Institutes in the past paying their 
way when they had funds can now borrow 
limited amounts to be paid back when 
they find employment. The following 
letter is one of many and gives evidence 
that seamen are trustworthy and desire 
to be self-supporting when possible: 

October 18, 1933. 
Dear Sirs, f 

I owe you $2.45 for lodgings for which you 
trusted me in the spring of 1930. Am enclosing 
a money order to cover this plus six per cent 
interest. 

I doubt if you even have this on your books, 
but I know that I owe it and want to get it off 
my mind. 

Anyway, I want to apologize for being so 
delinquent and to thank you for helping me 
out when I was in need. 


The Church Army 


Captain B. F. Mountford, Secretary 
416 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 


HE TRIBE of Nicodemus 
continues. Many still 

seek the Lord Jesus or his 
\ representatives by night. A 

Church Army captain re- 
tiring for the night was interrupted by a 
man bursting into his room. A few hours 
before, he had listened to the message 
given in the open-air service, and though 
partly drunken then, he was now eager 
to find release from his sin. Something 
was born of the spirit there, and since 
then he has stood firm. It is thus that 
the Kingdom of God is built—by per- 
sonal touch of the missionary upon his 
people. 

Sometimes the night callers have other 
needs. Captain George F. Wiese of 
Grace House on the Mountain, St. Paul, 
Virginia, writes: 


CONVERSION 


One cold wet night I was called to help a 
doctor. He had been called about nine a.m., 
but bad roads and high creeks forced him to 
ride horseback part way and hike over steep 
rocky mountains and wade waistdeep through 
creeks, and he did not reach the patient until 
five-thirty p.m. The doctor needed help at 
once, and proper bedclothing, and turned to the 
Church Army for these things which we were 
able to supply. 
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In one lonely outpost of the Blue Ridge 
of Virginia, a small gang of youths an- 
noyed and attacked people on their way 
to evening services, but firm handling and 
tactful provision of alternative occupa- 
tion has resulted in these same rough lads 
coming to church themselves. One home 
in that district has benefited since the 
man of the house has been converted, his 
money now going to the home and the 
Church instead of to the bootlegger. 

Cottage meetings form an excellent 
method of contact with the unchurched. 
Mission Sister Clara Gunton of Rattle- 
snake Mountain, Virginia, reports: 


Our Wednesday cottage meeting was held in 
a home two miles back in the mountains. This 
family is a large one and so far has never been 
to Church or Sunday school. Some present were 
heavy drinkers. This is the only way we can 
reach these people. 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


Mr. Leon C. Palmer, General Secretary 
202 S. Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A STRIKING example of what 
the Brotherhood can 
mean to the Church in en- 
listing and interesting young 
men is afforded by Chapter No. 2728-Y, 
Grace Church, Clinton, Iowa, of which the 
Rev. F. G. Williams is rector and A. L. 
Holmes, counsellor. In addition to main- 
taining a high average of attendance at 
their Brotherhood meetings, which are 
held every week throughout the year with 
an average of about ninety per cent 
present, these twenty young men also 
maintain an exceptionally high record in 
regularity of church attendance, espe- 
cially at the Holy Communion. In addi- 
tion to the Sunday church services, they 
this year made a special effort for the 
Lenten services resulting in a very large 
increase in the attendance of men and 
boys. They are presenting the rector with 
a class of about twenty boys and men for 
confirmation by the Bishop. 

The director of this chapter, Leonard 
J. Ketelsen, has been present at every 
chapter meeting during the past three 
years, and during the same period has 
missed only one Sunday church service. 


TEX NATIONAL COUNCIL 


The Daughters of the King 


Mrs. W. Shelley Humphreys, Secretary 
2103 Main Street, Jacksonville, Florida 


NQUIRIES show an in- 

creasing interest in 
Bible study. This is en- 
couraged by leaders gen- 
erally, since the Order’s 
handbook acknowledges 
the Bible class as “the cornerstone of all 
chapters.” 

Since the autumn meeting of the Or- 
der’s National Council, the president has 
appointed an educational committee 
whose special responsibility is promotion 
of the study program in which the Order 
is interested jointly with the National 
Commission on Evangelism and _ the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 

An example of what is being accom- 
plished in rural work is shown in this 
letter from a rural chairman: 


The chairman makes an effort to keep in 
touch with the isolated in the diocese and to 
let them know their Church needs their prayers 
even though they are unable to attend services. 
Each month either a personal letter or a piece 
of Church literature is mailed each one. Their 
attention is called to Days of Prayer, Saints’ 
Days, and other important seasons in our 
Church calendar. Each person is supplied with 
a free extension library list . . . . Through 
the kindness of our Bishop they are all to re- 
ceive our diocesan paper, The Palm Branch. 
There are sixty-nine persons on this list. 


Our Free Catalog Saves 


Money for Foreign Missionaries 


OREIGN MISSIONARIES everywhere have 
confidence in our Missionary Bureau as 
the most economical source for personal sup- 
plies and mission equipment of high quality. 


ECRETARIES and Purchasing Agents of 

Foreign Missions find that our free catalog 

and special discount list enables them to save 
money for their stations. 


ISSION Boards can economize by select- 

ing hardware, paints and other building 
materials from our catalog, for shipment 
abroad. 


If you wish a Montgomery Ward catalog, for 
export use only, write TODAY for a free copy. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 


Export Department Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Who? What? When? 


_ 


Not to mention How? Why? 
and Where? 


Tuts Issur FROM COVER TO COVER 


What vacancies in the National Coun- 
cil were filled at the December meet- 
ing? pp. 2, 49. 


. What three missionary institutions did 


Mrs. Shriver visit during her first few 
days in Dornakal? p. 3. 


. What three things can every Church- 


man do to further social justice? p. 6. 


Identify briefly Vida D. Scudder, 
Yonetaro Matsui, Ada Loaring-Clark, 
Henry Bond Restarick, and Benjamin 
L. Ancell. 


In what esteem is the Mahan School 
held by its Chinese neighbors? p. 10. 


What are the tangible evidences that 
the Japanese Diocese of Tokyo has 
built firm foundations for its future 
during the first decade of its inde- 
pendent existence? p. 13. 


How does the Church carry the Mes- 
sage of Christ to the blind? p. 17. 


When does your Bishop observe the 
anniversary of his consecration? 


How is Francis Wei contributing to 
the upbuilding of the Kingdom of God 


in China today? p. 19. 
Who are Henry Martyn, Francis C. M. 


Wei, Jitsunosuke Kobashi, Utako 
Hayashi, and J. S. Motoda? 
. What is the American Building 


Church Fund Commission? p. 46. 


How can you in your Church school 
use the Lenten Offering stories: 
Builders of the Kingdom? p. 55. 


. When is Social Service Sunday? p. 54. 


What is the Missionary Education 
Movement? p. 57. 


The National Organisation of the Church 


The General Convention 


Sec’y House of Deputies Tue Rev. CHares L. PARDEE, D.D., Sec’ y House of Bishops 
(Next session: Atlantic City, New Jersey, October, 1934) 


The Presiding Bishop 


Tue Rr. Rev. JAMES DEWOLF PERRY, D.D., Bishop of Rhode Island 


The National Council 


Conducts the national work between sessions of the General Convention and is Board of Directors of 
' THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


TuE Rr. Rev. James DEWOLF PERRY, D.D......President Lewis B. FRANKLIN, D.C.L., Second Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
THE Rr. Rev. PHILIP COOK, D.D...... First Vice-President Mr. CHARLES A. TOMPKINSG..........-.0065 Assistant Treasurer 
*THE REV. EPRANIKLIN) J); CUARKS. c..ieie ceric sere Secretary 
Elected by General Convention, Terms Expire in 1934 

THE Rr. Rev. H. St. GEORGE TUCKER, D.D. Hon. PHILip S. PARKER 
THE Rr. Rev. WARREN L. ROGERS, D.D. Co. Wm. C. PROCTER 
Tue Rev. W. H. MILTON, D.D. Mr. Wm. G. PETERKIN 
THE Very REV. BENJAMIN D. DAGwELL Mr. THOMAS FLEMING, JR. 
Elected by General Convention, Terms Expire in 1937 
Tue Rr. Rev. Ernest M. STIRES, D.D. Mr. HARPER SIBLEY 
THE Rr. Rev. GrorcE CRAIG STEWART, D.D. Mr. Z. C. PATTEN 
Tue Rev. H. Percy SILVER,;-D.D. : Mr. JoHN S. NEWBOLD 
THE Rev. Kari M. BLock, D.D. Hon. WILLIAM R. CASTLE, JR. 
Elected by the Provinces for Three Years 
I Tue Rr. Rev. Henry K. SHERRILL, D.D. ahs BR nee rere FRANCIS, D.D. 
II Mr. WarLrer Kippe HE Rev. A. E. KNICKERBOCKER, D.D. 
III Tue Rr. Rey. Francis M. Tarrr, s.T.D. VII THE Rev. CLauDE W. SPROUSE 
IV Tue Rr. Rev. Epwin A. PENICK, D.D, VIII Tue Rr. Rev. L. C. SANFORD, D.D. 
Departments of the National Council 
DIVISION I DIVISION II 
THE Rt. Rev. PHILIP COOK, D.D...... First Vice-President Lewis B. FRANKLIN, D.C.L........Second Vice-President 
DOMESTIC MISSIONS NESS : . 
p Ceiioess. Lewis B. FRANKLIN, D.C.L.......Executive Sec’y and Treas. 
THE Rr. Rev. F. B. BARTLETT, D.D.....Executive Secretary Mr. CHARLES A. TOMPKINS. ........ DIR rn MOI: 
FOREIGN MISSIONS Mr, FRANK As ZUBROD cn ajerseterwertel cote ofa ietetetaysie, a COSBIER, 
JOHN W. Wood, D.C.L.............+Executive Secretary PUBLICITY 
fii REVenAe Ba PARSONGee aaa eres Assistant Secretary THE Ruv. G. WARFIELD Hopss..... Executive Secretary 
en ener ae Latin America Acting Editorial Secretary, Editor, THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 
ie hei: Hoses Pee eh, ay Director, News Bureau 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION HE Rev. JOHN W. IRWIN .......... Assistant Secretary 
Tus Rov. D. A. McGascon, ri... Bsecutive Secretary MR. Lem, Asogete Rditor, Semit os Missions 
Tee - oe SO nt ee he Gen Mr. C. J. FLEISCHMAN............-.. Business Manager 
Miss Mase Ler Cooprr. ......Leacher Training FIELD 
DEACONESS FRANCES R. EDWARDS... "Assistant to Executive Tue Rev, B. H. REINHEIMER, D.D....E 
z xecutive Secretary 
Miss DoroTHy M. FISCHER ...........:000:00.4-... Young People Tae Rev. Ronert W. PATTON, nine Riel @vecvor 
= HE Rev. OLLETE Seite cf slosoi eee COS 
onan ae SOCIAL oe m : Coreshonaiee Sa reds and 4 Sie, Shaki Bureau 
HE Key. C. RANKIN BARNES.......Executive Secretary HE KEV AVID OVELL. oie eneral Secretary 
Tue Rev. GoopricH R. FENNER. .Secretary for Rural W ork Ae ae a ie, HOuGHTON Seiten General Secretary 
GiiRA SPENCER MILDER, JR cue nace ances ncatonipe os oats nce HE Rev. W. TRAPNELL, D.D....... General Secretar 
Sp Consultant, Industrial Relations THE REV. ERIC M. TASMAN. esssssscssosessese, General Sree, 


Advisory Commission on Ecclesiastical Relations 
Functions directly under the Presiding Bishop, The Rev. Robert F. Lau, D.D., Counselor 


The Woman's Auxiliary to the National Council 


Miss Grace LINDLEY. Prides .Executive Secretary | Mrtss MARGARET I. MARSTON...... ast Hrs Secretary 
Miss EDNA B. BEARDSLEY. “Assistant Secrevary’ “MRS. TevK. WADE os. nye eines Supply Secretary 
+Miss ADELAIDE T, CAsE, PH.D.....Educational Adviser Miss ELLEN I. FLANDERS..............* Of Secretary 
Address all communications to the Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone number for all Departments, Gramercy 5-3012 Cable address—Fenalong, New York 
*Transportation Bureau is under the direction of the Secretary, who is also custodian of the Archives. +Part-time 
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TO THE CLERGY, VESTRYMEN, OTHER LAY OFFICIALS 
AND LAY WORKERS OF THE CHURCH, and 
MEMBERS OF THEIR FAMILIES: 


W: SHALL BE GLAD to send you full information in regard to Life 

Annuities, and Life or Retirement Insurance, if you will send the 
date of your birth. All standard types of Insurance are also issued by this 
Corporation at extremely low rates, with generous refunds to policyholders. 


IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES are particularly attractive for individuals 


at the higher ages. 


DEFERRED ANNUITIES are designed for those at young and middle 


meantime, 


ages who do not need life insurance. 


ENDOWMENT OR RETIREMENT INSURANCE builds up a retire- 
ment fund, providing life insurance protection for a beneficiary in the 


The Corporation employs no agents. 


CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 
(A Wholly Owned Subsidiary of The Church Pension Fund) 
20 Exchange Place, New York 


Please send inquiries to the 


TR ee erp STUDIO. Church Embroideries, 
Altar hangings, etc. Stoles from $6.50. Burse 
and veil $10 up. Surplice $8 up. Exquisite Altar 
linens. Cope from $60. Silk damask Mass set 
from $50. Silk chasuble from $20. Church fabrics 
and pure Irish linens by the yard. Embroidered 
emblems ready to apply. Altar Guild Handbook 
50c. L. V. MACKRILLE, 11 W. Kirke Street, 
Chevy Chase, Washington, D. C. Tel. Wis. 2752. 


MENEELY BELL co 


OY, NY. ano 
22068 BRGACARY: NY. arty. 


Lhe 


R.GEISSLER. INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10th Seah 


il Church Eurnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND |i fii 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS q ) 


MISSIONARY SUITS 
RABATS, COLLARS, SHIRTS, CASSOCKS, 
SUPPLIES, STOLES 
Special Terms to Missionary Societies 
and Auxiliaries. 

Specialists in Ohurch Vestments and 
Embroideries for half a century. R 


{ COX SONS & VINING, Inc. W 


131-133 East 23rd St., New York red 
PPistpet weet aN] 


Before You Buy 
Ask The Spirit of Missions 
for names of dealers in all 


Church supplies, furnishings 
and equipment. 


A service that is free, and a real 
convenience for clergy and par- 
ish officers everywhere. 


The Spirit of Missions Readers’ Service 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., Inc. 
the Pioneer Manufacturers of Ohurch Candles 
offer 


EUCHARISTIC CANDLES AND VESPER LIGHTS 
CANDLES FOR CANDLELIGHT SERVICES 
All Styles and Sizes of the Highest Quality 


Your inquiry is invited concerning your Needs 
Address Department “E” 
WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CoO., Inc. 


New YorxK OITYy Los ANGELES 
15 East 32nd St. 954 So. Flower St. 
OHICAGO Boston 

162 No. Franklin St. 71 Broad St. 


Missionary Restoration the N eed 


‘Here is One Way for | 
Church School Children to Help 


a Ps YEAR, more than any previous year, THE Spirit oF Missions is 
eager to help children truly to give, by permitting them to earn money 
for their Lenten Offering. It therefore renews its offer by which children 
receive a profit of five cents for each copy of the Lenten Offering pecbriary) 
number sold at ten cents. 


THE EDITION OF THE LENTEN OFFERING NUMBER OF THE SPIRIT OF 
MISSIONS IS LIMITED TO THE QUANTITY ORDERED IN ADVANCE. 
TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT, SEND YOUR ORDER NOW. 


Special terms for single copies, offered for this issue only: 

1. As many copies as required may be ordered at 5 cents each. 

2. Credit cannot be allowed for unsold copies. 

3. Remittance should accompany ofders for less than 30 copies. 

4. Accounts are payable April 1, 1934. , 

Church school principals, superintendents and teachers are urged to 
make this offer known to their children. Parents are urged to cooperate and 
to encourage,—to the end that the children may experience the joy of offer- 
ing to God that which is their own; and that the Lenten Offering mzy help 
actually to bring the Kingdom of God to those, in lands far and near, who 
have not yet heard the Christian message. 

Lent brings Christian people to their knees, in penitence, in thine 
ing, in confident hope for a new and better life. Young and old join in 
sacrificial devotion, in commemoration of Our Lord’s forty days of fasting. 

Since 1887, the children of the Church schools have made their Lenten 
Offering as tangible evidence of their love, their labor, their belief that 
Christ’s Gospel is for all the world. This year there is need for renewed de- 
votion, unflinching sacrifice,—that ‘Missionary Restoration may proceed. 
The children will lead the way! 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 
281 ,FourthsAvenue~New York. <5 (, “a, Sigg uate near nna 


Send to the address below................ copies of the Lenten Offering (FEBRUARY) Number 


of Tuer Spirir or Misstons at five cents per copy, for which find enclosed $....................... 
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